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RELIGION OF T4E INDIANS, 
News AND OTHER GLEANINGS, . 
CURRENT EVENTS, 

NorTices, . 


NINTH MONTH 14, 1889. 


A SMALL PRIVATE FAMILY (No CHILD- 

ren), would take a single lady to board, third-story front 
room, modern house, first-class neighborhood ; home table with 
all the comforts of ahome. Address H., this office. 


OARDING @.--VACA. NCIES FOR A FEW 
boarders. Friends preferred. Location central. Address 


F. B, Friends’ Book Ass'n. 15th and Race Streets. 


ILY M. “FOREMAN, 
MILLINER, 


MeEpiumM BoNNETs a SPECIALTY. 
150 North Twelfth Street. eee 





URE, UNADULTERATED 
MILK AND CREAM. 


Particular attention given to serving families. Also Butter 
and Eegs a specialty. JOSEPH G. TAYLOR & SON, No. 21 
Colo Street, (7th St. and Busquehs: ina Ave. ) 


OARDING, AND ‘TABLE BOARD; PLEAS. 


ant second story front room, and other vacancies. Home 
comforts. 1202 Mt. Vernon Street. 


J ANTED.—A KINDERGARTNER, GRAD- 

uate of Madam Kraus, desires a position. Has had two 

years,experience in one of the finest Friends’ Schools. Best 
reference furnished. Address Box 216, Moorestown, N. J 





wWw4 NTED.—THREE UNFURNISHED ROOMS 
for light housekeeping. Address A., this office. 





LIFE OF WHITTIER’S HEROINE, 
BARBARA FRITCHIE, 


(Not a myth. But Facts, not Fiction.) 
Including a brief but comprehensive sketch of “Old Fred- 
Written by a near neighbor. 
Price $1.00. Sent free by mail on receipt of price. 
W. H. PLUMMER, Publisher's Agent, 
Mt. Pleasant, seyunt: 


WILLIAM | L. ALLEY, 


Dealer and Wholesale Commission Merchant 


In best grades of domestic green fruits and produce. No. 63 
West Washington Market, near 13th Ave., New York. 


ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING. 


This will convene on Second-day the 16th of Ninth Month 
The meeting for Ministers and Elders on Seventh-day morning pre- 


| ceding. The First-day School Conference meets in the afternoon 
| Of same day. 


Those coming from the West change cars at La Salle for Los- 
tant on the Illinois Central Railroad, arriving at 11.30 a. m. 
Those coming by way of Chicago come down to Mendotaon the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, then change to Illinois Central 
for Lostant, arriving at that place about 1.30 p. m. 

Conveyances will be provided to bring Friends from the 


| train, and suitable homes for all. if those intending coming will 


notify one of the committee. Lydia E. Wilson, Magnolia, IIL, 
Willis B. Mill, Mt. Palatime. Ill., Henry Atherton, Clear Creek, I11- 
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won nein & Co. A CONCISE STATEMENT 
. OF THE 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. VIEWS AND PRACTICES 
O¥ THE 


SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


ParLor, Dintine Room, LIBRARY 7 ‘ 
An Address delivered in Friends’ Meeting House, West 


AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CuR- Chester, Penna., Eighth Month, 1888. 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS By JOHN J. CORNELL. 
Price, single copy, : . . ; 4 7 cents. 


MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, per dozen, . bate eae 
“ * hundre . . ; . * $5.00 
SPRINGS, SPRING COTS, ETC., ETC. | 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. [5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Setndsiphie, 


rt R. BALDERSTON & ‘SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 








INCORPORATED 1836, CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Committee 
THE GI R ARD or Receiver, and Receives Deposits on Interest, 


also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities. 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO. President, EFFINGHAM B MORRIS. 


Vice-President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELy. 
Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW. 


No. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. Solicitor, GEORGE TUCKER BIsPHAM. 
THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTEA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T.WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 
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This Company furnishes ALL DesIRABLE Forms of Lirz and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual NET 
Cost. It is PURELY MuTUAL; has Assets of THIRTEEN MILLIONS and a SURPLUS of over TWO AND A 
HALF MILLIONS. g@~ ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.“@ 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN 


J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


ASSETS, JULY 1, 1889, $4,210,354.48. 
We have been paying Interest 17 yrs., along with Matured Principals 14 yrs. aggregating $10,394.979.08 








During the past five years these payments have amounted to -  6,087,857.76 
During past year they have amounted to- : : - - -  1,630,772.67 
We never had an Obligation mature without Funds in Bank to meet it, an our 3,638 Patrons can testify. 
Debenture Bonds outstanding - - ° . . - §$1,981,500.00 
Secured by First Morigaze on Land north , : . . - 6,212,926.00 
Besides our Capital and Surplus of . . . : - - 1,282,799.14 

We issue Debenture Bonds running 5 years. Also Savings Certificates for small amounts on short time. For information write us 


at LAWRENCE, KAN., or 319 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. 
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EWIS 98 cu. LYE 
Powdered and Perfumed. 


(PATENTED.) 


The strongest and purest Lye made. Will 
make 10 to 12 Ibs. of the best Perfumed 
Hard Soap in 20 minutes without boiling. 
It is the best for disinfecting sinks, 





RI CHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


JoBBING ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 





R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, closets. drains, ete. Photographers’ and 

1541 N. 12th Bt. 2212 Wallace Street. machinists’ uses. Foundrymen, bolt and 

= | nut makers. For engineers as a boiler 

HENRY HOUSE AND SIGN k AINTING cleaner, and anti-incrustator. For brewers 

' and bottlers, for washing barrels, bottles, 

*, DURABLE WORK. RELIABLE WORKMEN. ete. For painters to remove old paints. 
ELLIS aia ‘Thirty second st. 142 N. Tenth Street. | For washing trees, etc , etc. 

PENNA. SALT M’F’G CO., 





General Agents, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, | com vs Feat, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, Spring, 1889. 


E are still at ourold established place of business, 915 Spring 
Garden Street, and -—) repared to furnish on shortest no- 

1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. Sel ae SU EPR CUR 8, LAE FSP eerren 

Our Spring stock of Ladies fine shoes is in every way calculated 

CARBIAGES TO HIRE. to meet the emands of our patrons, in i can quality, 
— —— ———__________— — and style, and our eens lowest possible, commensurate 


with a first-class article. 
Outing and Suede kid shoes, made to order after the latest 


wo WH. HEACOCK, ae desire respectfully solicit your inspection of our stock, before or- 


dering your spring and summer shoes, thoroughly believing our 
sty - and the known durability of our vols, wil will sell them 


U N D E R 7. A K E R 5 es ee aides DUTCHER, 


MANUFACTURER OF LADIES’ FINE HAND-SEWED SHOEs, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, (Old Stand,) 915 Spring Garden St. 


PHILADELPHIA. Ae ts RNG es Sek ee eee SUT eas 
FOR DRY GOODS 


——-THE BEST PLACE IS——— 




















Special attention paid to Embalming. 





GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 


REAL ESTATE, STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


Money To Loan on MorTGAGE. MARKET 
PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND EIGHTH STREETS. 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. FI LBERT 
ae No. 717 Waluut Street, 
OFFICES: Rortieth & Lancaster Avenme, One of the largest buildings in the city, and 


‘ the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
W. H. JONES, sively to 


Carriage aac 
iiiiibiiaien, DRY GOODS. 





py The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
i 1933 MARKET STREET, mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
ee PHILADELPHIA House-Furnshing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
I wish to call your attention to the fact that I have opened a Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 


Carriage and Hurness Emporium, at No. 1933 Market Sireet, in 


connection wiih my Agricultural impk ment and -eed Bazar, in needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 








which | shall carry a complete line of fine light : agous, Rvad 
Carts, Road Wagons, Pleasure Wagons. buggies and Surries . © ° 
My aim shall be to furnish first-class, reliable work at low It ws belveved that unusual inducements are offered, 
pr.ces. . * 
Please call and examine the goods, and if you are unable to | as the stock w% among the largest to be found m the 


do so. write for prices. which will be promptly turnished. . . 
Lbave eight different styles of Road Carts, all first-class and | American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 

very low wri . ai . 
ry low in price be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 


And the General Agency f.r the Celebrated CORTLAND 
WAGONS and BUGGIES, compri-ing 40 different kinds. ‘ 
ties of goods, 


W. H. JONES. 
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j UCBETIA M. B. MITCHELL'S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
5012 Elm Ave., Phila. Directly opposite West Fairmount Park. 
Resident pupils (number limited) receive personal attention in 


preparation of their stucies, in deporument, and in the care of 
their health. 


N EWTOWN FRIENDS’ SCHOOL 
4 RE-OPENS NINTH MONTH NINTH, 1889 

For circular and other information apply to Jennie T. Eachus 
(during vacation), West Chester Pa., or Lydia P. Dutton, Newtown 
Square, Delaware County, Penna, 








ARLINGTON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LA- 
DIES. WEST CHESTER, PENNA. 
The Thirty-fourth School Year will commence on the 16th of 


Ninth month next. Location healthy and beautiful; Grounds 
extensive ; Course of Study thorough and full; Diplomas granted. 





TERMS: $180.00 PER SCHOOL YEAR. 





For Catalogue, giving full particulars, address the Principal. 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Pa. D. 


JP RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 10th, 1889. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITs, Sec., 


Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


(CHA PPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 


A Boarding School fur both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellen 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 

SAMUEL C. CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 


Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 
SWARTHMORE PENNA. 
OPENS NINTH MONTH TENTH. 
Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends. 
Full college course for both sexes. 
Classical, Scientific, and Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 


Healthful location, large grounds, extensive buil<- 
ings and apparatus. 


For Catalogue and full particulars, address 

WM. H. APPLETON, PH. D., Acting President, 
BINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING 1889 90 
AND DAY SCHOOL, ; 

Near Jenkintown, Pa., North Penn and Bound Brook R. R. 

en miles from Philadelphia. 

Building much enlarged and improved. A fuii corps of good 
teachers. Course of study and instruction thorough. Individ- 
ual care. 

Board and tuition $145 to $175 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $55. For Catalogue, etc., address, 

ARTHUR H. TomLuvson, Principal, 
Or CynTH1I4 G. BosLER, Sec., Jenkintown, Pe. 
Ogontz, Pa. 


V4 RAH E. FELL’S BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
A sale, with 25 acres well improved Land attached. Has been 
in successful operation 17 years; attendance overflowing; good 
building; beautiful grounds, shady, healthy; excellent water ; 


abundance of choice fruit; $8000. Address SARAH E. FELL, 
Mechanicsville, Buck Co., Pa. 








YounG Frienps’ REVIEW. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 

The publishers of Young Friends’ Review 
will send the paper to any address in Canada or 
the United States the remaining THREE MONTHS 
of 1889 for TEN CENTS. 

All names must be in before the 1st of Tenth 
month. Send stamps or coin and address 

SAMUEL P. ZAVITZ, 


COLDSTREAM, ONTARIO. 
OLD FASHIONED QUAKERISM. 


Henry Longstreth, 740 Sansom St., Philadelphia, has just is- 
sued this valuable work by William Pollard, price 25 cents, five 
copies for one dollar, or ten dollars per 100 copies. He would 
also invite attention tothe life of Mary Pryor, by M. P. Hack, 
price 60 cents, post paid. Also just issued Spurgeon’s Address on 
George Fox. Price, 20 copies for one dollar. 

All orders by mail promptly attended to. 











ASCHALL COTTAGE, 
171 S. Carolina Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 





Friends’ parlor meeting at 10.30 a. m. 
M. F. PASCHALL. 


The Aberdeen, roneporr, x. 3 


Will open about June Ist. The house 1s directly on the 
Beach, between the ocean and bay, 6 miles down the beach from 
Atlantic City. Trains every half hour. Electric bells, hot and 
cold sea water baths. Fine bathing, sailing, fishing, etc. Tele- 
phone. E. Hoop and E. NEwport. 


MeN TGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO. 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving familie 


Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


Tailoring. Tailoring. 
Fit and promptness guaranteed. Desirable 
goods, such as cloths, cassimeres, and 
worsteds suitable tor Plain and Fashionable 
Garments, always on hand. 

109 N. TENTH STREET, GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Merchant Tailor. 


CARPETS. 


The entire selection of patterns for this season, com 
prising all the newest designs and colorings, is here for 
your inspection. Fresh importations of China and 
Japan Matting’ BENJAMIN GREEN, 
33 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 


WALL PAPER 

AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICES. 
NEW STYLES, ueriens, full length. HANDSOME 
GOLDS, 12c. a roll, LUSTRES, 6c. DAMASKS, 18c. 


HEAVY EMBOSSED GOLDS, 35c. 


Don’t fail to see 
these 


papers if you are about to purchase. If you 


cannot call, send postal stating price paper wanted, 
and we will mail sampies, with borders to match. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


1206 Market St., - 
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NATURE'S MIRACLES. 


TOUCHED by a light that hath no name, 
A glory never sung, 

Aloft on sky and mountain wall 
Are God’s great pictures hung. 


The pause before the breaking seals 
Of mystery is this ; 

The miracle-play of night and day 
Makes dumb its witnesses. 


What unseen altar crowns the hills 
That reach up stair on stair? 

What eyes look through, what white wings fan 
These purple veils of air ? 


What Presence from the heavenly heights 
To those of earth stoops down ? 
Not vainly Hellas dreamed of gods 
On Ida’s snowy crown! 
—J. G. Whittier. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
VISITS TO FRIENDS IN VIRGINIA. 


First-pay morning (8th Mo. 18), we attended the 
Ridge meeting. The house is of logs, weather-boarded, 
one end being furnished for school purposes, but not 
used now. The building is about 100 years old. 
During the war “ Stonewall” Jackson’s men were en- 
camped close by; some of them attended the meet- 
ings. This day, both ends were filled, requiring an 
effort to find seats for all. While grateful that so 
many were gathered, and having the pleasure of see- 
ing friends from different neighborhoods, there was 
present, as often before, an overpowering sense of in- 
sufficiency to be instrumental for any good. But 
blesessed the Power which can alonee qualify and 
strengthen for service! How can we falter or doubt, 
with the multitude of witnesses and the evidence 
from time to time that He will be “strength in 
weakness and a present helper in the time of need.” 
The conduct of life was emphasized, which, Matthew 
Arnold says, “ is three-fourths of life,” and however 
orthodox or radical the profession we make of relig- 
ion, it can have no saving effect, only as it is applied 
to daily living with a regulating influence in every 
corner and department of life. Elisan Brown added 
testimony to the efficacy of right conduct, alluding to 
its prominence in some of the teachings at the late 
Normal School. Wedined at John and Ann Bond’s 
with other friends, wishing as often for more time to 
mingle socially with them, but we must proceed, a 
meeting being appointed for 3 o’clock at Back Creek, 
about 6 miles distant, over the hills, the road very 


good part of the way, and so much of it through the 
wood, often the “‘ pines,” as to make it very enjoy- 
able. We were glad to have Rachel Steer in com- 
pany. 

Arriving at Gainsboro’, we found the meeting had 
to be held in the Methodist Church, our meeting- 
house being small and inconvenient for those in the 
village. We could see it in the edge of the woods,— 
of logs and weather-boarded. A little meeting is held 
there on First-days. The fervent desire arises that 
they may be faithful, and find strength and refresh- 
ment therein. A circular meeting is held there in 
6th Mo., which is looked forward to by people in the 
vicinity and much enjoyed. We found many already 
assembled,—some from Winchester and remote sec- 
tions. Grateful feelings arose for the privilege of the 
house and the lowering of the dividing wall of secta- 
rian prejudice. We were not there to proselyte to 
any sect or people, however strongly attached to our 
own and desiring its best welfare, but to encourage the 
pure life with God in the soul, and obedience to 
manifested duty. The pressing need on the part o 
some to practice self-denial was presented, citing S 
Paul as willing to abstain to the end of the world 
rather than to cause his brother to offend,” desir- 
ing that no one should accept what was handed 
forth without proving it; that if we allow others to do 
our thinking or judge for us, it is comparable to 
wrapping our talent in the napkin and burying it in 
the earth, and is not showing appreciative gratitude 
for the gifts conferred. The audience was very quiet, 
—as those composed mostly of other sects usually are, 
notwithstanding the great difference in the manner 
of conducting our meetings. We would gladly have 
visited some friends in that section, but it seemed 
best to divide the journey for the next day. We 
therefore returned to David Lupton’s to lodge, with 
feelings of thankfulness for the favors of the day, hav- 
ing greatly enjoyed the ride in the cool of the even- 
ing with the varied scenery spread out before us. 
Second-day morning we had a pleasant drive to 
Hugh’s home, which we left again in the afternoon, 
it being one of the convenient homes which can be 
closed as circumstances may require, the children 
contributing their share in the enjoyment of travel 
with a comfortable carriage and faithful animals to 
carry us over the hills. 

We came 11 miles to the home of Alvina T. 
Haines,in Jefferson county, on Bull-Skin Run, an old 
family mansion, she the only member left except 
nieces living with her. There used to be a Friends’ 
meeting near here called Berkeley meeting, that hav- 
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ing been the name of the county. There has been no 
meeting held since 1836; the house was burned sev- 
eral years ago. We passed through some very rough 
country, seeing more rocks than in any previous 
travel, leading to a conjecture what forces ever occa- 
sioned such varied formations, also the query how 
could they plough or cultivate the soil ; but we saw 
very fine farms, and enjoyed anew the hills and dis- 
tant mountain scenery ; we again approached the 
Blue Ridge within four miles. We felt it a privilege 
to visit this friend, so isolated and bereaved,—her 
brother Edward deceased only a few months ago, oc- 
casioning a feeling of desvlation in heart and home. 
We were greatly interested in Susan Thornton, a col- 
ored woman, who has lived with them many years, 
coming before the war. She had been a slave, and 
was separated from her mother when four vears old. 
She used to hear people expressing admiration for 
the mountains, marvelling how any one could enjoy 
that which was a wall between her and her mother. 
She learned to read herself without any help when 
about seven years old, mostly from the Free Press, an 
old Virginia paper, also from the children’s books, 
among them John Comly’s spelling-book. Her mas- 
ter was very severe, but her mistress exceedingly 
kind and greatly beloved. One time, the children 
having been whipped for not knowing their lessons, 
Susan feeling so much sympathy helped them, and 
her master finding how well they had learned, said 
he would know how to manage now seeing how well 
the whipping had worked. Then they told him 
Susan had aided them, which was such a surprise 
that she was sent for to explain, and being truthful 
told the whole story, and when they found no one 
had taught her, she was considered a prodigy, and 
brought forward often for exhibition. 

Later it was a privilege to read to her mistress, 
and she was always sent to the library to bring them 
books. Once before it was known what she had 
gleaned, she dusting in the room, her mistress lying 
on the sofa, they were telling about a little girl that 
had been sold and carried away from her mother the 
night before, and Susan repeated “ man’s inhumanity 
to man makes countless thousands mourn,” which 
caused great astonishment and she was asked where 
she had found it, being required to bring the book. 
She married a free man, who purchased ber freedom, 
Edward Haines going his security for the payment. 
She has had fourteen children, of whom eight are 
living, some of them very bright, one especially, a 
little girl deceased, they speak of as very remarkable 
and precocious, and a very conscientious, religious 
child. Here was exemplification in a country where 
they once considered the negro incapable of culture,— 
little more than an animal,—of what he could attain. 
Susan has been invaluable to this family, having a 
little home close by and always ready to cheer and 
comfort. 

It was with grateful feelings for all the kindness 
received that I parted with Hugh and Mary Lupton, 
they returning Third-day morning to their home, 
leaving me to be taken to Summit Point by these 
kind friends so willing to help. I had a two hours’ 
wait at the station for a belated train, the engine hav- 


ing given out. Passed through Charlestown, mem- 
orable as the place where John Brown was executed, 
then to Harper’s Ferry, where his “fort” was 
pointed out. We had followed the Shenandoah 
River some distance and saw where it emptied into 
the Potomac. Following the Potomac for about ten 
miles, we enjoyed the valleys, hills, and mountains. 
The streams add so much of beauty and interest to 
the scene. Sarah T. Miller met me at Rockville, and 
we had a nine miles’ ride to their pleasant home, 
missing so much the dear mother, Rebecca M. 
Thomas, who so recently has been translated to a 
higher mansion. These lines of Whittier’s arise : 
“ And much we deemed she needed not 
The changing of her sphere, 
To add to Heaven a shining one 

Who walked an angel here.” 

Fourth-day morning we attended their meeting at 
Sandy Spring,and while missing dear friends who 
had long been faithful and beloved, was comforted 
by the presence of so many young people and the 
hopes which centre in them. Truly this neighbor- 
hood is favored beyond many others in this respect, 
and we trust through faithfulness and obedience the 
harvest will be fruitful in much good. An Episcopal 
minister spending some time in this vicinity, spoke 
acceptably, regretting the many sects into which we 
were divided. He could not think they were 
ordered by God, but only permitted, and as we out- 
grew them they would be left behind. 

We attended their Preparative Meeting of Minis- 
ters and Elders, encouraged by the living concern 
which seemed to exist among them. Came home 
with Samuel and Elizabeth Thomas; in the afternoon 
called at [Edward and John Thomas’, theSlatter the 
old home where their parents J. W. and Rebecca 
Thomas lived for many years. We spent several de- 
lightful days among the friends in this vicinity before 
returning home. L. Oi. P. 

Eighth month 30. 


OLD YEARLY MEETING ADVICES. 
Some advices given forth from time to time by the 

Yearly Meetings for New Jersey and Pennsylva- 

nia, held alternately at Burlington and Philadel- 

phia. 

1705. This meeting being informed that some 
Friends in New England are desirous to correspond 
with Friends here; and it being thought necessary 
that there be a correspondence held not only with 
them, but other neighboring yearly meetings,—viz., 
Maryland, Virginia, Carolina, Long Island, Rhode 
Island, etc., Samuel Jennings, Thomas Story, Griffith 
Owen, Edward Shippen, and Thomas Gardner are 
appointed as correspondents for this meeting; and 
they or any two of them may act in that behalf as 
there may be occasion. 

1756. Recommended to the Overseers of the 
Press to join with the meeting for Sufferings in com- 
pleting an Essay made of some Extracts from the 
Holy Scriptures, and the writings of our ancient 
Friends, in support of our testimony against the 
formal observation of Fast Days and those called 
Holy Days, to be communicated to Friends in writ- 
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ing, or printed, as on consideration they may think 
necessary, and to strengthen Friends in the main- 
taining our ancient Testimony in this and every other 
branch of our Discipline, and to discourage every de- 
viation therefrom. 

Which being accordingly completed,was printed. 
Extract from the essay : 

“ We profess and acknowledge the same religious 
Principles our predecessors published to the world, 
and since by the permission of Infinite Wisdom the 
peace of this Province hath been interrupted, and 
the desolating calamities of war experienced by our 
distressed fellow-subjects on the frontier settlements, 
we have been affectionately concerned in true sym- 
pathy, freely contributed towards their relief, and 
often been engaged both in public and private to put 
up our supplications to Almighty God on their be- 
half; and by the constant tenor of our conduct, man- 
ifested that to fear God, honor the King, and pro- 
mote Peace and Piety among men are acknowledged 
by us as our indispensable duties ; yet ever since we 
were a People we have had a Testimony against mere 
formality and human injunctions in matters of re- 
ligion and the worship of God ; and being taught by 
the precepts of our Lord Jesus Christ, the testimo- 
nies of his apostles, and our own experience that the 
worship and prayer which God will accept, can only 
be performed and offered by the immediate exist- 
ence of the Holy Spirit, we are conscientiously con- 
cerned to maintain our religious Dissent from formal 
and ceremonious injunctions, by which set forms 
and times are appointed in man’s will for Divine wor- 
ship. 

“And we can appeal to the Searcher of Hearts 
that our testimony herein proceeds from inward con- 
viction and a principle of conscience, and not from 
perverseness, obstinacy, or disrespect to our super- 
iors. We hope the most charitable and Christian 
constrnction will be put upon our conduct, in thus 
dissenting from the practice of other professors of 
Christianity. For tho’ we think ourselves well war- 
ranted in adhering to the precepts of our Lord Jesus 
Christ who enjoined his followers that‘ when they 
fasted they should not appear unto men to fast, but 
unto their Father who seeth in secret.’ Nevertheless 
it is far from us to censure or condemn such who sin- 
cerely esteem it their duty to observe in humility of 
soul days and times of fasting and prayer. Our in- 
tention and desire is to preserve our privileges, both 
religious and civil,and to maintain that liberty of 
conscience we are entitled to by the laws of this 
Province. Conscience is God’s prerogative, he is the 
supreme Lord, Judge, and Guide thereof. We have 
ever believed that it is by the Light or gift of God 
that all true knowledge in things spiritual is received 
and revealed, and as the same is manifested and re- 
ceived in the heart by the strength and power 
thereof, all true believers in Christ, come to the clear 
and distinct knowledge of their duty; and wiil be 
taught thereby when to fast, and what to pray for as 
they ought. .... 

“There are some yet living in this country, who 
are witnesses that so long as the people lived in the 
fear of God, walked in humility before him, and kept 
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his holy law and commandment, it went well with 
them and their children ; the land rejoiced, the bless- 
ing of the Most High was known, and his powerful 
protecting providence remarkably conspicuous; for 
tho’ we had no outward barrier, the sword was not 
permitted to enter within our borders, but the Salva- 
tion of the Lord wasa defense round about us. But 
now blood has been spilt and the land is polluted 
therewith and the sound of war is heard. O, that 
the inhabitants may consider these things and lay 
them to heart, before it is too late, and cry mightily 
to the Lord our God, turning to him with all our 
heart and imploring his assistance, who, if our ways 
please him, can arise for our deliverance and cause 
our enemies to be at peace with us!” 

1716. Advised that care be taken to prevent 
Friends, Children, and all professing Truth, from go- 
ing to, or being any ways concerned in Plays, Games, 
Lotteries, Music,and Dancings. 

1719. Advised that such be dealt with, as run 
races either on horseback or on foot, lay wagers, or 
use any gaming or needless and vain sports or pas- 
times. For our time swiftly passeth away,and our 
pleasure and delight ought to bein the law of the 
Lord. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE WESTERN ORTHODOX BODIES AND A 
“ STRONG” ORGANIZATION. 


THE operation of the forces which have been moving 
for years in the Yearly Meetings of Orthodox Friends 
is a process which no one interested in Quakerism 
can disregard. These forces are strong and earnest ; 
they overleap old bounds, and contemn old usages. 
They use authority when it will serve them; they set 
it aside when it fails to meet their purpose. 

One of the strongest of these is the tendency to a 
compact and centralized organization. The Western 
Yearly Meetings, which are now fairly unified in doc- 
trine and methods, since the “ Progressive ” elements 
in them have obtained almost undisputed control, 
show a desire for this which it would seem cannot 
long be withstood. The Conference at Richmond in 
1887 was a step towards it, and this was immediately 
followed by the proposal to hold more Conferences 
and to give them greater authority. The movement 
in this behalf is already of considerable size and im- 
portance. Indiana Yearly Meeting’s Committee has 
formulated a programme for such a Conference, to be 
held when six yearly meetings will unite, its conclu- 
sions to be advisory only, Kansas Yearly Meeting’s 
Committee goes further, however, in urging that it 
be “a delegate body of ultimate authority and appeal in 
discipline, doctrine, and practice,” and that it meet once 
in five years, beginning in 1892. 

The proposition of Kansas represents an idea 
definite and logical. That of Indiana is a com- 
promise. Yet the Indiana plan would amount, in 
practice, to much the same thing as that of Kansas, 
if once the Yearly Meetings were to submit their 
present independence to the higher authority, even 
“advisory,” of a General Conference, convening at 
regular timess. The thought is the same in both— 
that as to “ discipline, doctrine, and practice ” there 
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must be an authority above that of the yearly meet- 
ings, in order to secure uniformity and increase 
strength. Ina letter to Friends’ Review, of Philadel- 
phia, Dr. William Nicholson, one of the secretaries 
of the Richmond Conference of 1887, sets forth 
this view. He strongly urges the Kansas pro- 
posal as a necessary means of holding the converts 
who are influenced by Friends, but who join other 
churches. “Our revival work,” he says, “ makesa 
profound impression upon many communities. 
Large numbers are reached. But the statistics of 
our yearly meetings do not show a corresponding in 
crease of membership. What is the secret of this 
discrepancy? Largely it is due to the incomplete- 
ness of our church organization. It is wanting in 
compactness. Things go too loosely. Too much is 
confided to individual faithfulness, and individual 
faithfulness is often sadly lacking in prudence and 
good judgment. The church not only needs workers, 
but these workers must be organized and harmon- 
ized.” And, in illustrating this subject, he says: 
“ And if we put in our nets and make large draughts, 
(as we may do and are doing), then we must have 
efficient arrangements for taking care of what we 
catch. All churches find this to be the most difficult 
part of their work. It is easy to catch fish ; it is hard 
to save them. Those who have been 
reached by revival services are sometimes even en- 
couraged to join other churches that are more strongly 
organized. Thus it turns out that after our laborers 
have reaped faithfully, a great deal of the grain gets 
into our neighbors’ sacks. A loose church 
is fatal to orthodoxy.” 

The proposal of Kansas, Dr. Nicholson declares, 
is supported spontaneously by all classes. “It has 
moved steadily onward. It is already at the front as 
one of our living, vital questions.” And as to those 
whose energy and activity now control the Western 
Yearly Meetings, it is very reasonable to presume 
that his enthusiasm of statement does not overstep 
the facts of the case. It can be easily seen that the 
“ revival ” methods need a central direction. Among 
the Methodists there are presiding elders, bishops, 
and conferences. In other churches there are officers 
and governing bodies of corresponding station and 
power. If the methods of the revivalist bodies are 
adopted, the system of church organization which 
they have found most suitable and most efficient 
will naturally follow. 

Friends’ Review, which holds a position between 
the Wilbur element and the Progressive Western ele- 
ment, argues against Dr. Nicholson. It regards the 
Kansas plan as being simply centralization, “ while 
everything tends now, in religious organizations, to- 
ward congregational autonomy.” But it adds its 
judgment that an advisory Conference held “ every 
few years, has everything in its favor.” 

To the impartial observer of this discussion and 
of the state of facts from which it proceeds, it seems 
very plain that the force and the logic are on the side 
of the movement which Dr. Nicholson represents, 
and the Kansas Committee has formulated. The 
Western Yearly Meetings have a life and a purpose 


of their own. They maintain an ostensibly deferen-— 








tial attitude toward London Yearly Meeting, but in 
no instance, so far as we have observed, have they 
changed their course, or altered their methods, on ac- 
count of the susceptibilities of that body. It will be 
found, no doubt, that they cannot do so. Their stand- 
point is very different from that of London. Their 
membership is essentially different. The circum- 
stances confronting them,—the opportunity for catch- 
ing fish,—is altogether different. However much re- 
gard they may desire to show toward London, it is im- 
possible for them to do otherwise than live their own 
life, and go according to the impulse which their own 
forces give. Outside of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
and the organizations of Wilbur Friends, they practi- 
cally control the Orthodox body in America, the yearly 
meetings of the East, if we except Baltimore and New 
England, (which follow reluctantly and slowly at 
times), not venturing to seriously oppose their radical 
and resolute departures. The demand for 4 regular 
pastorate, systematically placed, and supported in a 
definite manner, is one which the Western Yearly 
Meetings cannot help but make, and when they find 
that a compact organization of these is necessary, 
that a system of work which includes so many work- 
ers needs a head, they cannot consent to have their 
necessities lightly regarded. 

To those who see in such movements an entire de- 
parture from Friends’ principles,—as, of course, we 
do,—study of the case is interesting because it shows 
the outcome of the striving after a compulsory uni- 
formity of doctrine, and affords an example which 
those who hope to maintain the standards of Fox 
will wish to sedulously avoid. The “revival” path 
seemed to many not a very great straying away, 
when it was first entered upon, but it hasled directly 
to the methods, characteristics, and systems of those 
church bodies from which Friends in the beginning 
considered themselves essentially and entirely sepa- 
rated. If Quakerism is to be preserved it will be by 
a close adherence to the principle on which it was 
originally founded, and this principle must of neces- 
sity work out its own methods and systems. 





MISSION AND CIVILIZING WORK IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 

{We copy what follows from the issue for Ninth month 
of the Andover Review, a representative of the Orthodox 
Congregationalists. The extracts will furnish our readers 
with some idea of the work of Christianizing and civilizing 
the natives,—and other people—in Southern Africa.— 
Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL.] 
Tue French Protestant brethren connected with the 
Paris Societ” have a flourishing mission in southeast- 
ern Africa, in the British possessions, but extending 
beyond them. They have some 6,000 communicants, 
all of the Caffre or Zulu race, that vigorous branch of 
the vigorous Bantu family, which fills the greater 
part of Central and Southern Africa, until in the ex- 
treme south it abuts upon the peculiarly modified 
Hottentot race which by some unexplained mystery 
speaks a language allied to the Egyptian. 

Christian Frenchmen are born to be missionaries. 
It seems to be almost a pity that a few millions more 
of them could not, by a friendly reversal of the dra- 















gonnades, be forced back into Protestantism, in order 
to furnish more Protestant missionaries. We know 
that they are at once the most numerous, the most 
zealous, and the most effective of the Roman Catholic 
missionaries. One illustrious name and example 
will come up before every mind. He was not, indeed, 
a Frenchman in allegiance, but French in training, 
and probably largely in race. The sympathy and 
gayety of the French temperament, and the absence 
in it of the stiff British pride of race, have always 
made the French loved by inferior races, even when 
they have done much less for their advantage than 
the English. And, as Mrs. Stowe justly says, there is 
something in the French character which, when it 
receives Christ in very truth, reproduces his image 
in almost unique beauty. It may be that only a 
remnant will be saved of a republic which ages of 
superstitious tyranny have driven, almost, or quite 
irrevocably, into malignant atheism. But that rem- 
nant, Protestant, Jansenist, or Romanist, will as- 
suredly have a seat very near the throne of Messiah 
the King. It is impossible to read the simple re- 
ports of the Journal des Missions Evangéliques with- 
out feeling a peculiar spirit of encouragement for 
the work of the Lord among the nations breathing 
from them. 

The work of evangelizing the heathen villages 
within the range of the French mission is carried on 
entirely by native evangelists and private members, 
male and female. These evangelists are supported 
entirely by the people. This has been a growing 
burden for years, as money has, for some reason or 
other, been getting scarcer and scarcer. Thus far, 
however, the evangelists seem to have continued at 
their work, whether they received less or more, and 
of late, happily, the tide of prosperity seems to be re- 
turning. Within a year or two there has been a 
remarkable revival, less among the Christians than 
among the heathen, and large additions to the classes 
of inquirers and catechumens. The interest around 
each Christian village, it is remarked, corresponds 
almost exactly to the degree in which it has given a 
worthy example. Polygamy is a great barrier, es- 
pecially with the chiefs and principal men, and so 
also is the refusal of the missionaries to compromise 
with the practice of selling daughters for wives. 
“Our daughters are our bank,” they say, and they 
resist an interference with their bank account as 
warmly as if they were white men. 

The French brethren have established an isolated 
mission on the banks of the great river Zambesi 
This bas as yet made scarcely any converts, but is 
establishing an influence amid extreme privations 
and monotonous miseries. The native king, Le- 
wanika, is a thorough heathen, and a jealous, san- 
guinary tyrant, but is wonderfully proud that he 
enjoys the illustrious dignity of having white mis- 
sionaries settled in his kingdom. Like the barbarian 
Germap kings who were breaking up the Roman 
empire, but valued themselves immensely on receiv- 
ing some title or badge from the Emperor, this Afri- 
can tyrant contemns the law of God from morning 
till night, but thinks that he is sure of a blessing now 
that he has God’s messengers with him. 
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Lewanika, however, is very desirous of frequent 
conferences with the missionaries, and allows them 
unrestricted freedom of speech, or rather, unlike 
some pious rulers of Christendom, seems to assume 
that this is an inherent attribute of God’s prophets. 

And his conscience does seem at last to have been so 

far affected that he put an energetic veto on the 

scheme of a murdering and plundering foray against 

a weaker tribe,and only gave way when tumultuously 

overborne by his chiefs and people, who declared 

that in such a time of scarcity it was a simple neces- 

sity. An African king appears to have despotic 

power over individuals, but very little power as 

against the will of his tribe, and sometimes very little 

against that of bis council. 

Unpromising as these beginnings of the Zambesi 
Mission may appear, they show a readiness to be 
convinced of sin, though not as yet to depart from it, 
far greater than appeared in the beginning among 
some other Caffre tribes, which now number hun- 
dreds, or even thousands, of sincere Christians. 

The Protestant churches of French Switzerland 
have an interesting mission in the Transvaal Repub- 
lic, extending down to the coast, and to the Portu- 
guese town of Lourenco-Marques. But a law of the 
jealous Boers now forbids more than five native 
families to reside on one plantation. This has al- 
ready broken up several mission-stations, and may 
break up all in the Republic. 

The Boers of South Africa, of whom the most are 
within the Cape Colony, are there, I believe, guilty 
of no intrigues against their British allegiance, to 
which, indeed, they have no great temptation under 
a power which is both Teutonic and Protestant, 
which allows them ample openings to a great career 
in other parts of the world, and which grants them 
wide powers of self-government at home. But in 
nationality, though they have a large admixture of 
Huguenot French blood, they still remain obstinately, 
or 1 should rather say perseveringly, Dutch. When 
the wealthier young men receive a University course, 
it is still taken in the Netherlands. I have seen it 
represented that Cape Colony is not a whit nearer 
being Anglicized than it was seventy years ago. And 
that peculiar harshness and insolence towards subject 
races, which has been remarked as distinguishing all 
branches of the Teutonic race, is more pronounced 
among the Boers of South Africa than even in our 
own South, although it is restrained from proceeding 
to brutal outrage by the ingrained sense of justice 
which Niebuhr has remarked as distinguishing the 
Dutch, and also by the firm hand of British authority. 
The Boers are intensely religious, and even pietistic. 
Not only the church, but the prayer-meeting is an 
undisputed power among them. No one, it is said, 
has any hope of social or political preéminence 
among them who is not supposed to be eminent in 
the spiritual life. Indeed, as has been sarcastically 
remarked by some unecclesiastical Englishmen, the 
arms of the Colony ought to bea kirk rampant. But 
for a long time they were very unwilling to act as if 
the natives had any souls to be saved. The first 
Moravian missionary, George Schmidt, aroused such 
indignation by presuming to baptize some Hottentots‘ 
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that he was banished back to Europe. For fifty 
years the Brethren were kept away from the Cape. 

Finally, however, the Boers have advanced so far 
as to allow that the inferior races are capable of an 
inferior salvation. They have provided them, or 
allowed them to provide themselves, or both, with 
spacious churches. They furnish them with regu- 
larly educated white pastors; but no exchange of 
pulpits is ever permitted, it is said, between these 
and the clergy of the Boers themselves. 

The established Lutheran Church of Finland, the 
head of which is the Archbishop of Abo, has a mis- 
sion, now some twenty years old, in King William’s 
Land, in Southwestern Africa. The number of con- 
verts is small, some two hundred, but they are much 
encouraged that, after having in twelve years baptized 
their first convert, they then increased to one hun- 
dred, and within a year have just doubled their 
number. The heir to the throne of the native king- 
dom within which their work is done, who exercises 
an independent jurisdiction over a part of it, has 
lately been dealing so tyrannically with ‘them that 
they have been fain to flee into the immediate terri- 
tory of the king. The Christians, having to choose 
between their possessions and their religion, have 
almost unanimously chosen the latter,and have fol- 
lowed their teachers. 

Rev. E. H. Richards, of the East Central African 
Mission of the American Board, reports some of the 
prayer-meeting expressions of his people. As the 
Herald remarks, the plain strength of religious feeling 
clothed in the unhackneyed language of these Afri- 
cans is likely to be found refreshing. Temba, twenty- 
three years old, prays: “ We thank thee, O God, 
thou hast helped us to-day; thou hast helped us 
many days inmany ways. Put thy truth in our ears; 
remember us surely. Give us good hearts, Father, to 
hear thy truth. Take us out of the weeds and off 
from the rocks. Help everybody and teach them. 
Thou art able to send the missionaries, let them come 
in plenty. We worship thee; we serve thee; wash 
our hearts, all of us; make us to understand thy 
truth; do not forget us; lead us in thy pleasant 
paths. Help all people to understand and obey thy 
words. We thank thee in Christ’s name. Amen.” 
Mahkalule, twenty years old, prays: “ We are in thy 
house, O God. Thou art the King of all lands and 
all peoples. Let down thy strength among us to save 
us. Abide with us; welovethee. Put good thoughts 
into our hearts and mouths; save her and make her 
well who is sick [Mrs. Richards]. Help her much. 
Show us thy path, for we stay in the forest like ani- 
mals. Keep us; save us from within and without. 
Wash us thoroughly with strong soap ; we love thee, 
care for us. We ask it earnestly in Christ’s name. 
Amen.” Perengi, twenty-five years old, says: “I 
have often left the King, but I have eaten bitter 
fruit. I have often stayed well in my heart. I am 
happy now. Iam now the King’s. I love his word 
and his law. I will not again leave him.” 

At Umtwalume, in the Zulu Mission, Mr. Wilder 
reported, April 2, 1888, that 116 inquirers had an- 
nounced themselves within a few months. They 
have dedicated a new church, into which they will 


be able to crowd six hundred people. At the dedi- 
cation thirty-nine were received on confession of 
faith, many of them parents, two were restored, and 
thirteen infants were baptized.—Mr. Wilder and Mr. 
Bates, of the East Central African Mission, had, June 
15, 1888, reached the island of Chiloan, on their ex- 
pedition to Umzila’s country. “It is sad to learn 
that the Portuguese steamer which landed these 
brethren on their missionary errand landed also 
hundreds of cases of gin. Half of the porters who 
brought the cargo ashore were women, many of them 
with babes on their backs, who were driven to their 
task by an Arab, horsewhipin hand. These women 
marched into the water up to their waists, received 
loads from the side of the dhow, and carried them to 
the house of the Portuguese governor. No food was 
given these porters from morning to night, but in the 
afternoon whiskey was dealt out to all. Will not 
Christendom make its voice heard so that these 
atrocities shall cease ?” 


SCRIPTURE LESSON No. 36. 
NiIntTH MONTH 22D, 1889. 
DEATH OF SAUL AND HIS SON. 


GOLDEN Text :—“ Evil shall slay the wicked ; and they that hate 
the righteous shall be condemned. The Lord redeemeth 
the soul of his servants ; and noneof them that 
trust in him shall be condemned.’’— 
Psalm 34: 21, 22. 


ReaD I. Samuel 31 : 1-13. 

SavL, as we have seen, became the people’s king, who, 
while “ small in his own eyes,” and willing to obey 
Divine instructions as made known through Samuel, 
prevailed against their enemies. Human nature was, 
however, strong in him, and instead of giving God 
the glory he became exalted and ambitious of ap- 
plause. Taking counsels of his own wisdom he suf- 
fered such reverses that his army came to be openly 
defied by the Philistine host. 

From this dilemma he was delivered by the young 
man David, who thereby won his favor for a season. 
But Saul finding David’s greater achievements call- 
ing forth greater praises than were bestowed upon 
himself, his heart became filled with envy and jeal- 
ousy, he sought to take the young man’s life, dealing 
very treacherously with him; though David was do- 
ing battle with and for the king and his people. 

This course on the part of Saul proved an element 
of weakness in the nation, causing it to become to 
some extent divided against itself, a portion of the 
king’s military forces being directed against one who, 
with his band of followers, had heretofore been and 
who also had continued to be his able captain and 
faithful servant. David was at last compelled to flee 
from his own country for refuge,which he found with 
the Philistines, and when the opposing armies drew 
near at Gilboa “ where the king and his people were 
slaughtered together,” he with his men was in the 
camp of the enemies of Israel, ready to fight for 
those amongst whom he had found safety. This brings 
us to the beginning of our lesson. 

The batite went sore against Saul. He had witnessed 
the death of his three sons, and amongst them his 
trusted and faithful Jonathan, whom he had chosen 
for his successor as king of Israel. 
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Sore wounded of the archers. We may extend sym- 
pathy to Saul in bis hour of retribution. Sorely 
wounded, bereft of his sons, his people slain, and the 
enemy gathering around him, at whose hands he 
could not hope for mercy. “The angel Pity shuns 
the walks of war.” 

He fellupon his own sword. In a twofold sense this 
was true. How often do those designing evil for 
others fall upon their own sword. How deep and 
full the lesson! “The Philistines came and dwelt 
in them ” (the Cities of Israel). Saul, the king whom 
the people had asked for and trusted as a deliverer, 
had fallen, leaving them more in the hands of their 
enemies than when he came to rule over them. His 
was a wasted life —“ the old, sad story of the sin of 
one bringing sorrow and suffering to many others 
who were innocent.” 


All adown the ages how many have been the re- 
petitions of the errors of Saul,—that of dividing 
available strength against itself; in nations falling 
because weakened by internal dissensions arising 
from jealousy, ambition, and preferment of place 
amongst their rulers; in the denominations of the 
Christian Church spending their powers in conten- 
tion with each other, instead of uniting their ener- 
gies to do battle with their common foe—the evils 
around them. 

Again, in discords springing up between promi- 
nent members of the same organization tending to 
greatly diminish their ability for good amongst the 
people. To bring the subject still closer home, do 
we not too often, when our duties have been clearly 
set before us, waste our time and our strength in 
efforts to resist the call or evade compliance there- 
with? 

Yet on the other hand there always have been 
and still are those represented by David, who in the 
language of Saul rewarded good for evil. These, in 
their just lives, are in the daily practice of those no- 
ble virtues that exalt a nation. While they are the 
salt of the earth, they are preparing themselves an 
inheritance in the Kingdom of Heaven. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

Israel under their first king had gained but little of 
worldly advantage over the rule of the judges. They 
had clamored for a king who might lead them in bat- 
tle as did the kingsof the surrounding nations. They 
thought of him as a leader in the cruel wars of those 
semi-barbarous times, and Saul was, in outward ap- 
pearance, all that a people could ask. The higher 
ideal which Moses had placed before the tribes in the 
beginning of their career as a nation was too exalted 
for a people just escaped from bondage. The king 
must be one whom they could see with their eyes and 
hear with their ears. They were too low in the scale 
of moral and spiritual life to understand and appre- 
ciate a government in which a power they could not 
see dispensed justice, and led them to battle through 
an individual not of their own choice, who claimed 
to be called and appointed by Jehovah,—the God of 
Gods, and Lord of Lords, of whom they had no out- 
ward semblance. 
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And the Ark of the Testimony, the only visible 
link between them and Jehovah, had ceased to be 
the sacred altar of their highest good, prophet and 
judge alike having through the degeneracy of the 
times failed to appreciate this acknowledged centre 
of their religious faith. 

There is instruction in all this for ourselves, as a 
people claiming to own and acknowledge the Lord of 
all as our priest and king, having no outward head, 
but sitting as in the presence of Him, whom seeing 
not we worship, and feel that His all-pervading spirit 
is near to bless, though no word be uttered. Let us 
ask ourselves individually, have I kept close to this 
divine Ideal, which is the foundation of the hope of 
our Israel? or am I looking around for some chosen 
human leader to direct my steps and show me the 
way of life? The light that enlighteneth every man, 
has it ceased to shine, are its beams only to come 
through an earthly channel? We have need to ex- 
amine our position in the relation we bear towards 
this central truth of our profession. Are we turning 
again to the beggarly elements, the ceremonies and 
sacraments, which the apostle declared never made 
the comers thereto perfect, but the bringing in of a 
better hope did ;a hope that maketh not ashamed, 
and that finds its fulfillment in the hearty acceptance 
of the declaration “The kingdom of God is within 
you.” 

And this is the light that will show us the path of 
duty and help us to walk therein, with a clear assur- 
ance that He, the Great Ruler over all, will so order 
and direct the affairs of each little kingdom, our in- 
dividual kingdoms, that when he comes to gather his 
elect from the four quarters of the earth, not one 
shall be overlooked or forgotten. May we suffer him 
to reign in our hearts until every enemy of the soul’s 
peace has been routed, and his right to rule over us 
is established forever. 


Tue law of life is this: No one can be good, or 
great, or happy, except through inward efforts of his 
own, sustained by faith, and strengthened by the 
grace of God. The message of the Baptist must be 
repeated: “ Change yourselves, or to you at least no 


kingdom of God can come.” In the mighty 
cycles in which God works, our years and ages are 
moments. And so shall we give up our hope of 
heaven and progress because it is so slow, when we 
remember that God has innumerable ages before 
him? or our hopes for our own personal improve- 
ment when we recollect our immortality ?—Robertson 


An interesting experiment is reported from one 
of the Leipzig hospitals. Pieces of skin from bodies 
of several white persons were some time since grafted 
upon a negro under treatment. These transplanted 
fragments gradually became darker and darker, fin- 
ally assuming the same color as the rest of the pa- 
tient’s skin. This circumstance induced the further 
experiment of grafting black skin on a white body. 
That was fourteen weeks ago. After a few weeks, 
the transplanted piece began to whiten ; and now it 
is impossible to mark any difference of color between 

. it and the rest of the body. 
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WAITING UPON THE LORD. 

Tue testimony of the scriptures to the value of 
waiting upon the Lord, is very full and comprehen- 
sive. The figure is‘borrowed from the custom of ancient 
kings, which required that tried and trusty men 
should be chosen to stand in readiness to respond to 
the slightest wish of the king and to do his bidding 
without questioning ; these were always in his pres- 
ence or near his person, so that his will could at once 
receive proper attention. 

The illustration is one of great force and beauty 
and full of instruction for those who are trying to be 
obedient to the Divine Will. It implies a watchful 
condition, a condition in which the chief desire is to 
know the mind of God upon every question that the 
soul is required to solve,—upon every doubt that may 
arise in the uncertainty of the affairs that concern 
the best interest of the soul. 

These are so intimately associated with the life 
we lead in the world, and are in so great a degree re- 
stricted or enlarged by the circumstances of our 
earthly environment, that it is sometimes difficult to 
distinguish what is the direct will of God, and what 
has only a human desire for its origin. In this con- 
dition, the true safety lies in patient waiting. 
The Psalmist gives us his experience, when, after 
taking counsel of his earthly promptings he was led 
into a violation of the Divine law written not alone 
upon the stone tablet of Moses, but on the fleshy 
tablet of his own heart, he makes the record; “I 
waited patiently for the Lord, and he inclined unto 
me, and heard my cry and set my feet 
upon a rock and established my goings.” It is only 


by this continuous waiting, leaving our cause with 
him, that the strength to obey is found. 


We must make haste slowly—give ourselves the 
benefit of every doubt and lose no measure of confi- 
dence that all our steps may thus be “ ordered of the 
Lord.” Itis this confidence and trust that makes 
the waiting of avail. If there is unrest and doubt, 
we shall not attain to what we are waiting for. Let 
us ever bear this in mind, and in all we do commit 
our ways to Him who sees the end from the begin- 
ning, and suffers no affliction to come to any, that He 
does not make a way of escape or give the needed 
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strength and grace to overcome. We can place our- 
selves in no condition in life that we are beyond the 
need of Divine help or beyond the pale of His loving 
care. The apostle’s injunction is worthy of being 
put in practice, “ Whether we eat or drink or what- 
ever we do, do all to the glory of God.” 


DEATHS. 


COFFIN.—On Ninth month 34, 1889, of typhoid fever, 
at his residence at Moxham, near Johnstown, Pa., John 
Coffin, in the 33d year of his age. 

He was one of four men whose privilege it was to be 
enabled to save from drowning, during the awful flood of 
the Connemaugh Valley, about twelve hundred persons; 
and he has left a name which can never be forgotten as 
long as Johnstown is remembered. 

He was a member of the Society of Friends, of the fam- 
ily of the Nantucket Coffins, and possessed those qualities 
of mind and heart which fitted him for social distinction, 
and for preéminence in business asan inventor. He was 
most fortunate in his domestic relations,—with nearly 
everything which renders length of days desirable. 


CLAYTON.—At her home in Highland township, Ches- 
ter county, Pa., on the morning of Fourth month 2lst, 
1889, Hannah B. Clayton ; a member of Fallowfield Monthly 
Meeting. 

HAIGHT.—At her residence in Farmington, N Y. Sixth 
month 17th, 1889, Euphamy, widow of James Haight, in 
the 92d year of her age; a member and elder of Farming- 
ton Monthly Meeting. 

Thus has passed away one whose services were mostly 
within the home circle, as bodily infirmities in the later 
years of her life did not permit the diligent attendance of 
meetings which she so faithfully adhered to when health 
permitted. She retained to a remarkable degree an un- 
clouded mind till near the close. She found much conso- 
lation in perusing THe INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL for 
which she had always been a liberal subscriber as well as 
for other Friends’ writings and periodicals, which she do- 
nated to distant relatives. In obedience to Divine requisi- 
tions, her love and faith in the testimonies as held by 
Friends (which were embraced in her mature years) only 
strengthened with advancing time, and were, by her ever 
present, prayerful state of mind, held forth in her labors 
with others, which without doubt will leave a lasting im- 
pression for good. M. C. C. 


HAINES. —Ninth month 5th, 1889, Ella B., daughter of 
John L. and Martha Haines, of Mantua, N. J. Interment 
at Upper Greenwich Meeting. 


HEWES.—Ninth month 8th, 1889, at her home, 1523 
Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md., Sarah M. Hewes, a member 
of Baltimore Monthly Meeting of Friends, aged 88 years 
and 7 months. 

JOHNSON.—In Philadelphia, Ninth month 2d, 1889» 
Angeline V., widow of Wm. A. Johnson; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting held at Green street, Philadelphia. 


PARRISH.—On the 8th instant, at Oxmead Farm, near 
Burlington, N. J., Joseph George, son of Sarah Longstreth 
and the late George Dillwyn Parrish, in the 24th year of 
his age. 

PENNINGTON.—At his residence, West Philadelphia, 
Ninth month 7th, 1889, Ellis Pennington. 

PRICE.—In Denver, Colorado, Ninth month 7th, 1889, 
Philip Price, son of Benjamin and Jane Price, of Chester 
county, Pa., in his 66th year. 
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WALTON.—In Philadelphia, Ninth month 6th, Ed- 
ward H. Walton, in his 77th year; for a number of years 
employed in the U.S. Mint. Interment at Stroudsburg, Pa. 

WOODNUTT.—At Salem, N. J., Ninth month 5th, 1889, 
Sarah H., daugbter of Lydia P. and the late Richard Wood- 
nutt, aged 33 years. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
DUANESBURGH QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Tus was held on the Ist and 2d of Ninth month. 
The meeting for Ministers and Elders, on Seventh- 
day, (Eighth month 31), was larger than usual and 
one of deep interest. Friends were present from 
Philadelphia and New York, and also from Shrews- 
bury and Purchase Quarterly Meetings. The silence 
in which we gathered was broken by our valued 
Friend, Frances J. Newlin, of Philadelphia, who 
bore a loving testimony from the lines of her own 
experience, and that we may advance spiritually, 
may even attain the high position of Elder or Minis- 
ter in the church. Yet we must still remain as little 
children in the Father’s house. That indeed this 
meek, teachable, quiet condition of spirit is the only 
way in which it is possible to hold loving intercourse 
with our Heavenly Father. Jacob Capron followed 
with a few thoughts in regard to the duties of Eld- 
ers to those young in the ministry, and the necessity 
of early recognizing that which is valuable. 

Robert 8. Haviland expressed that his heart was 
full of praise and thanksgiving for the mingling to- 
gether of Friends, for the privilege and ‘desire for 
worship, and for the strong cords of Divine love ce- 
menting in one bond of union the hearts of the 
faithfully dedicated ones. 

On First-day morning a large number of the visit- 
ing Friends gathered with the First-day school, at 
ten o’clock. The various exercises were interesting, 
especially the prompt and fine expression given to 
different points in the lesson; and the words of 
cheer and encouragement at the close were helpful 
and encouraging. As the hour for meeting arrived 
the house was well filledin every part. After a short 
silence Robert Haviland appeared in supplication. 
Frances J. Newlin followed with the words of Jesus 
to his disciples: “It is expedient for you that I go 
away ; if I go not away the comforter will not come,” 
her line of thought bearing mainly upon the spirit- 
ual mission of Jesus and the operation of this Christ- 
spirit upon the hearts and lives of men to-day. 

Robert Haviland referred to the condition of David 
when he attempted to wear Saul’s armor to protect 
him, but found it cumbersome and hindering. So it 
may often be when we depend upon outward in- 
fluences and surroundings. Like David, we must 
put away all these and trust in the God of Israel 
alone for our success and preservation. 

Wm. M. Jackson spoke of the importance at- 
tached to the proper development of the physical 
stature, and the long years of close application to de- 
velop the intellectual in our children; while there is 
so much neglect in the culture of that which is spirit- 
ual. That part of our nature that reaches out after 
the Intinite will only grow and develop by use. It 
is subject to the same conditions and governed by 
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the same law, that of use or exercise to secure proper 
development. 

At 3.30 p. m. a meeting was held in the interests 
of Philanthropic Work, by members of that commit- 
tee. A paper was read by Joseph A. Bogardus con- 
cerning the duty of Friends in regard to the Tem- 
perance question, bearing mainly upon its moral and 
educationa) aspect. This was followed by some dis- 
cussion upon the License system. An appeal was 
then made by Wm. M. Jackson,of New York in,behalf 
of the Colored People of the South, showing in some 
degree the working of schools now under the care of 
Friends and their beneficent results. The meeting 
was well attended, and thought to be a profitable 
occasion. 

On Second-day morning, after a precious season 
of quiet, Robert Haviland again spoke to us with 
earnestness and deep feeling, in regard to the quality 
of the service we render to the Master: that he re- 
quires of us entire consecration. Then shall our 
duties be no longer heavy burdens, but a loving, ten- 
der service gladly rendered, which shall bring joy 
and thanksgiving to our hearts. 

Frances J. Newlin followed with the words: “To 
him that overcometh will I give to eat of the Tree of 
Life that stands in the midst of the Paradise of God.” 
After reviewing the different temptations which came 
to Jesus, she drew a beautiful lesson from each one, and 
brought us to that condition where we must turn 
from every worldly allurement with a “ get thee be- 
hind me Satan,” and experience a desire to worship 
the Lord our God, and serve Him only, thus realiz- 
ing that sweet peace of mind which is to us the min- 
istry of angels. 

The business of the Quarterly Meeting was con- 
ducted in joint session, the answering of the Queries 
called forth some expression from exercised minds, 
which was strengthening and helpful, and the sweet 
social intercourse of Friends was feelingly referred to. 

M. J. H. 


In a private letter from a Friend in St. Thomas, On- 
tario, the Mission School opened there by Friends a 
year ago, is thus encouragingly referred to: “ We are 
preparing for the anniversary of our Mission School 
on Ninth month 9th, and are going to give the schol- 
ars a free supper; they are very much excited over 
the prospect. We are preparing a few dialogues and 
recitations, trusting it will be a treat for the parents 
as well as the children. We had fifty-six yesterday, 
(Ninth month 1), and such fine-looking children ; 
how they have improved in outward appearance 
since we first started! We have received good en- 
couragement from Lobo and Sparta Friends, and feel- 
ing it to be our duty to go on with the work, we are 
endeavoring to do so to the best of our ability. I 
can see and feel no cause for discouragement, and 
feel we are growing stronger in the inner life which 
is the most essential. We count no labor lost in the 
work, and have over sixty names enrolled, and after 
several moving away and a few others leaving for 
other schools, our average attendance is from thirty- 
five to forty. To one woman in the Bible class who 
is very capable and anxious to help, we gave a class, 
in which she takes great interest.” 
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—We are informed that the hour for gathering of 
Salem Quarterly Meeting of ministers and elders has 
been changed, as follows: At Woodbury, in Twelfth 
month, 2 p. m.; Woodstown, Third and Ninth months, 
3 p.m.; and at Salem, in Sixth month, 3.30 o’clock 
p. m. 

—A correspondent, B. H., thus writes us: “In 
speaking of the old meeting-house at Merion, it was 
Edward R. Price who left funds, and not Edwin 
Price. Please make the correction.” 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A SYMBOL. 


A viNE in its early periods of spring and summer 
growth creeps slowly and feebly on its way. Its 
stem and leaves enlarge in the ratio of distance from 
the root. Nature never gives a reason for her phe- 
nomena; it is the task of science to solve that. Each 
leaf is a lunglet of the tree or plant; and the office of 
these organs is to decompose the unseen poisonous 
gases in the air—to inhale the elements of growth 
and to purify the source of all vital life. The vine’s 
strength and vigor is the resultant of its organs. Due 
in part to the root, its increase and energy are gained 
and promoted by agencies remote from its origin. 

A vine may be called a symbol of asociety. It 
was so used by one or more of the prophetic writers. 
We see in the simile that while the root never 
loosens its hold, it is not the chief sustaining power 
of growth. The life and vigor are due to organs born 
of to-day. In a society, these lunglets attack the 
poisonous evils in the social world and promote its 
own growth in the purity which they thus evolve. 
It has been noted that the course which a vine takes 
is some force of moisture attracting it ; so in a society 
its willis not its way, its progress is due to wisdom 
not itsown. In the ultimate of use the end is lost 
to our view. Does it go back and build on the ruins 
it has left? The dismantled fortresses of war it was 
called to leave and to testify against, can it go back 
to repair and garnish? The Minnesota massacre, in 
which entire families were slain, is referred to as re- 
volting and awful, though the dark chapter was en- 
acted by a barbarous and benighted tribe. Do we 
take our children back to scenes of slaughter as re- 
volting in the national lessons of the Sabbath School ? 
Do we not know that in the impressions on child 
memory we are forming pictures that we cannot 
erase? Can we geta child to see that “ God is love” 
in scenes in which we are teaching that he has com- 
manded the carnage of the innocent? In a few 
months, by another change, we lead our children to 
the Son of God and show them another scene where 
still waters and green pastures delight the flocks of 
sheep and lambs that under the guidance of the Good 
Shepherd live harmless and unharmed. Can it be 
that we are inciting our zeal to mislead our aims, and 
permit its little foxes to spoil our tender vines ? 


Srpney AVERILL, 
Wyanet, Jil. 


Tue heavens beckon us onward not away from 


earthly things, but through them into spiritual real- 
ities.—Lucy Larcom. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

THE NARROW WAY. 
We are told in the scriptures of truth that “ straight 
is the gate, and narrow is the way, which leadeth 
unto life; and few there be that find it,” also “ that 
wide is the gate, and broad is the way, that leadeth 
to destruction, and many there be which go in 
thereat.” 

As this subject presented it led to serious con- 
templation, with feelings of sorrow and regret, that 
only a few are willing to accept the way pointed out 
by Divine Wisdom, to procure peace and happiness, 
even an hundred-fold in this life, and in the world to 
come everlasting life, “ which they who have tasted 
and handled of the good word of life, and the powers 
of the world to come,” can set their seal to; and though 
it is called a narrow way, there is ample room for all 
that is right, only hedging out all evil and all wrong 
doing, which the broad way takes in of various 
shapes and forms. There is the lust of the flesh, of 
the eye, and the pride of life, ambition, avarice, and 
covetousness, and many temptations that allure the 
mind if not guarded against, from the path of peace, 
destroying all that is lovely, pure, and holy. Oh 
that we may be wise to consider our latter end so as 
to lay up treasures in heaven, wherein nothing that 
is impure can enter, for saith the poet. 

“ Pure are the joys above the skies: 
And all the regions peace, 
No wanton lips nor envious eyes 
Can see or taste the bliss. 

These holy gates forever bar 
Pollution, sin, and shame, 

None shall obtain admittance there, 
But followers of the Lamb.” 


ResBecca PRIceE. 
Maryland, 8th. Mo. 31, 1889. 


Facts show conclusively that in both Great Brit- 
ain and the United States the number of people who 
abstain entirely from the use of liquor is steadily in- 
creasing, and that those who use liquor of any sort 
are more and more inclined to drop rum, whiskey, 
and brandy for the lighter wines, ale, and beer. That 
these changes in habit have already gone far enough 
to produce noticeable effects is demonstrated by the 
wonderful sobriety of the recent vast crowds in this 
city. Public opinion now frowns on drunkenness, 
and a man suffers serious harm who allows himself 
to be overcome by liquor. The next step should be 
the organizing of a public sentiment which will sup- 
press the saloon by making it disreputable for a man 
to enter such a place. That the next centennial 
celebration will find the United States a nation of 
total abstainers is in the highest degree improbable ; 
but it is not too much to hope that it may find the 
country, although consuming a large amount of liq- 
uor, free from the demoralizing influences of “ stand- 
up drinking” in ram-shops.—The Nation. 





Our reverence becomes more worthy, or, if you 
will, less unworthy of its Infinite Object in proportion 
as our intelligence is lifted and expanded to a higher 
and broader understanding of the divine methods of 
action.—O. W. Holmes. 











SEPTEMBER DAYS. 
Cicaba plays his viol ’mid the grasses, 
The last shrill sound at night, the first at morn; 
Late poppies grow along the garden passes, 
And light winds gossip in the ripening corn. 


The sluggish creek in meadows lately greening 
Is flanked with gold and purple, either brink ; 

From dusty hedge the late wild rose is leaving 
A deathly pallor on her lovely pink. 


With Tyrian frait the lowly poke is laden ; 
Wych-hazel weaves “ her thread of golden bloom ;” 

The wandering woodbine like a gypsy maiden 
Warms with its color the deep forest’s gloom. 


The morning sows with pearls Arachne’s weaving ; 
The orchard peach looks out with cheeks a-blush ; 

From shady nook the ring-dove’s note of grieving 
Floats far and faint upon the noontide hush. 


By country roads the scarlet sumac’s burning, 
And over zigzag fences spread and shine 

The lush dark elderberries, daily turning 
Their loyal heart’s blood into purple wine. 


Down the lane-path, where cows come in the gloaming, 
The thistles stand with faded armor on ; 

In buckwheat bloom the weary bees are roaming, 
To gather sweets till the last day is done. 


With all thy gift and grace, O fair September, 
Some anniversaries it is thine to bring 
That flood unwilling eyes but to remember 
And choke with sighs the heart that fain would sing. 


And yet, when God has filled the earth with beauty, 
And given the soul a quickened consciousness, 
One may go forth in pleasant ways of Duty, 
And feel the chastening Hand in close caress. 
—Eliot C. True, in The Independent. 


TWO SONNETS. 
THE SPECTRUM. 


How many colors here do we see set, 
Like rings upon God’s fingers? Some say three, 
Some four, some six, some seven. Ali agree 
To left of red, to right of violet, 
Waits darkness deep as night and black as jet. 
And so we know what Noah saw we see, 
Nor less, nor more, of God’s emblazonry 
A shred—a sign of glory known not yet. 
If red can glide to yellow, green to blue, 
What joys may yet await our wiser eyes 
When we awake upon a wider shore? 
What deep pulsations, exquisite and new: 
What keener, swifter raptures may surprise 
Men born to see the rainbow and no more ! 
—Cosmo Monkhouse, in the Academy. 


SLEEP. 

Txov best of all God’s choicest blessings—Sleep ; 

Better than earth can offer—wealth, power, fame. 

They change, decay ; thou always art the same. 
Through all the years thy freshness thou dost keep ; 
Over all lands thine even pinions sweep. 

The sick, the worn, the blind, the lone, the lame, 

Hearing thy tranquil footsteps, bless thy name. 
Anguish is soothed, sorrow forgets to weep ; 

Thou ope’st the captive’s cell and bidst him roam. 
Thou giv'st the hunted refuge, freest the slave, 
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Show’st the outcast pity, call’st the exile home. 

Beggar and king thine equal blessings reap. 

We for our loved ones wealth, joy, honors, crave, 

But God, He giveth His beloved—Sleep. 
—Thomas Nelson Page, in the Century. 





MOTHER’S BOY. 

Two little clinging velvety arms; 
Two little hands with rose-leaf palms ; 
Two brown eyes, in whose clear deeps 
The brook’s own sunshine laughs and leaps ; 
Two little ears like pink-white shells ; 
A snowy chin where a dimple dwells; 
A dainty nose; two peach-bloom cheeks; 
A red-lipped mouth that soft words speaks ; 
A brow reflecting the soul within, 
Untouched by sorrow, unmarked by sin ; 
A crown of curls whose traceries hold 
The chestnut’s warmth and the sunbeam’s gold; 
A rounded body; two rosy limbs; 
A voice like notes from cathedral hymns; 
Two restless feet and a laugh of joy. 
What is the total ?—mother’s boy. 

—Emma C. Dowd, in Harper's Young People. 


A DAY AT CHAPPAQUA. 

Every one has heard of Chappaqua, the little West- 
chester county town on the Harlem Railroad, thirty- 
two miles from New York, famous as the home of 
Horace Greeley and the spot where he established 
his well known experimental farm. Many friends 
and admirers of the Chappaqua sage may like to 
hear how his pet farm looks to-day, managed, as it is, 
by bis youngest daughter, the only surviving mem- 
ber of his household, a young and lovely woman who 
has chosen to withdraw in some degree from society 
and live here—“ far from the madding crowd.” 

On a delightful day in early spring, the writer and 
a friend went to Chappaqua to visit Miss Greeley on 
her farm and to see the workings of the well known 
Mountain Institute, a Quaker school near by. We 
were met at the station by the Institute wagon, drawn 
by a pair of fat bays. The wagon was filled to over- 
flowing by red-cheeked college girls under the charge 
of the kindly superintendent. They all jumped out 
and gave up to us their pretty wagonette, glad of the 
fun of walking back to the Institute,a mile and a 
half distant. We drove first to Miss Greeley’s home. 
The picturesque cottage can be seen far off. It is 
perched on the side of one of the two long ranges of 
hills that inclose the village. Behind it rise wooded 
heights, and below it is the famous meadow which 
Mr. Greeley succeeded at such a cost in reclaiming 
from the swamp. Great was his pride in these re- 
deemed acres. “Look at this,” he was wont to say, 
sweeping his arm over the waving flat, “ everything 
else I have attempted may be a failure, but here are 
solid results.” 

We drove some distance along the meadow,—part 
freshly ploughed, part green with growing grain. 
Along its uninclosed edge stands a row of old oaks. 
One of these with wide branches was pointed out as 

the tree into which Mr. Greeley used to climb by 
means of a step-ladder, and there, seated on the 
curve of a limb, scribble his editorials in that hiero- 
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glyphic handwriting which was the terror of print- 

ers and proof readers. A long flight of wooden steps 

takes one up the side of the steep hill to the cottage. 

There is no inclosed yard around the house; no 
shrubbery or flowers; only a row of plumy Norway 
pines shuts it off from the edge of the cliff. A big 
dog met us with a friendly wag of his tail,and a 
pleasant looking little maid opened the door and led 
us into a large, sunny room, cosy and quaint, with a 
low ceiling, a polished wood floor spread with many 
rugs, many niches and alcoves, old-fashioned furni- 
ture, and walls almost lined with books. The worn 
covers of many of these volumes told of long and 
loving use. One was struck with the absence of 
flowers. The vases held neither roses nor other cul- 
tivated blossoms, but instead, branches of wild laurel 
and hemlock. 

Everything in the room had some association with 
Mr. Greeley. Here was his easy chair ; there his 
desk, just as he had risen from it last, the pigeon- 
holes crammed with papers ; a pile of scribbled sheets 
lay upon the slab beside his inkstand, crusted with 
ink long dried. On the desk was a plaster cast of his 
hand. Opposite the desk, in a curtained recess, was 
a portrait of Mrs. Greeley, taken in her youth, and a 
smaller picture of her husband. While we were 
looking at the two striking and strongly contrasting 
faces, the door opened. We turned and saw Miss 
Greeley. We had pictured her as grave and pale. 

* What we saw was a blooming, beautiful young wo- 
man, radiant with health and cheerfulness ; dimples 
in her cheeks, her hazel eyes sparkling with anima- 
tion. Her manner was full of cordial warmth and 
graceful vivacity. This was the recluse we had been 
prepared to see. 

“Do you live here all alone?” the writer asked 
pleasantly. 

“Oh, no, I have my dogs and my little maid. She 
is young, but she is a perfect treasure, and she is de- 
voted to me.” 

“Do you not get very lonely ?” 

“ No, indeed ; I am too busy to be lonesome.” 

“You occupy yourself with books and music ?” 
with a glance at the open piano. 

“No; Iam not at all musical. 
but I am no student.” 

“Then you superintend your farm? ‘You look as 
though you lived a great deal in this bracing air.” 

“Half my time,” she answered, laughing. “I 
often walk five or six miles a day. I know every- 
thing that goes on upon the farm, but I have a good 
man who takes care of it forme. He lives with his 
family in a cottage near by. However, I am to have 
cows this year, and a stone dairy built over a stream, 
where I can make butter. I think I shall like that.” 

She did not tell what kind of work it was that oc- 
cupied her time and kept her from being lonely. 
That presently was disclosed, but by another. 

“ Is this the house that Mr. Greeley built, the one 
we have all heard about, the lodge in a vast wilder- 
ness ? ” 

“Oh, no; that house was burned to the ground. 
This one was originally my father’s carriage house. 
He had it remodelled and made into this rather 


I read, of course, 
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quaint, but very comfortable, cottage. Would you 
like to see the ruins of the old homestead in the 
hemlock wood ?” 

She tied on a shade-hat and we started out, ac- 
companied by a friend of Miss Greeley’s who is pay- 
ing her a visit. The path lay along the terrace-like 
top of the long hill. Sloping heights, covered with 
century-old oaks, rose on our left. The trees were 
now just turning into green. Below us, on the right, 
lay the reclaimed swamp, transformed here into a 
white-blossomed orchard,—more results from Mr. 
Greeley’s experiments. He had planted those apple- 
trees with his own hands. The hills on the left 
grew more broken as we went on. The oak woods 
gave way to a belt of cedar, then to a forest of hem- 
locks,—beautiful trees, with their trunks straight as 
masts, and their coronals of rich green foliage. In 
‘the midst of this hemlock wood we came upon the 
ruins of the old house. Only the foundations marked 
the spot where it stood. The hemlock trees had 
come to the very door. Mr. Greeley would not let 
any of them be cut down. He was famous for his 
little hatchet, but he did not cut down trees; he 
only had a passion for trimming them. 

One of the trees, peculiarly graceful and beautiful, 
had been left when the house was built, so that its 
trunk came up through the floor of the piazza. “ My 
father loved to sit under this tree,” Miss Greeley said, 
“and watch the birds fluttering in the branches over- 
head. He was delighted when a bird built its nest 
in the tree.” A stone’s throw from the ruins is the 
ravine that was so dear to Mr. Greeley’s heart,—a 
deep, rocky chasm, with a swift, foaming stream at 
the bottom. In the side of the ravine is the steep 
flight of rickety steps, down which he used to take 
his friends, that they might drink of his medicinal 
spring, bubbling out of the rocks, half way down the 
chasm. Following the ravine, we came to where the 
stream tumbled over a rocky declivity in a succes- 
sion of cascades. Further on the water falls in a 
white sheet over a dam, which Mr. Greeley spent 
$4,000 to build after Prof. Gillespie’s model, that he 
might irrigate his fields at will. A freshet carried 
away the dam, to the Professor’s consternation ; but 
it was rebuilt, and now its solid, moss-covered ma- 
sonry seems a part of the native rock. In the cliff 
that rises on one side of the dam are two oval exca- 
vations, which are called the “Indians’ ovens,” 
where the squaws are said to have baked their bread 
in the days when this hemlock glen was an Indian 
settlement. 

We returned to the cottage by another path 
through the wood, and, on our way, passed a large, 
solidly-built barn. “Here,” said Miss Greeley’s 
friend, “ is where Gabriella gives her barn parties.” 

“ Barn parties?” 

“Yes. She gives parties now and then to the 
working people of the neighborhood. They all come, 
young and old,—the grandmother and grandfather 
and the little tots. They even bring the babies. 
They dance old-fashioned dances, and play the games 
that were in vogue over a hundred years ago among 
the country people in England. Miss Greeley moves 
among them and seems heartily to enjoy seeing 
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them have a good time. Some simple refreshments 
are served,—cake and coffee or lemonade. Miss 
Greeley is a strong temperance advocate. She has 
formed a novel little Temperance Club, composed of 
some of the village and neighborhood women. She 
meets with them every week, and they take counsel 
together as to the best way to reform individual cases 
of drunkenness in the community, and they have 
done much good in their quiet way. In the winter 
the stone barn is put to another use. Miss Greeley 
meets her Sunday-afternoon Club here. In summer 
the place of meeting is this beautiful grove of pines. 
You can see the rustic seats and benches under the 
trees. The Club consists of the children and grown 
up people mostly of the uneducated class. They 
come to hear her read and to get the books and mag- 
azines she distributes among them. She does not 
read to them from the Bible or from religious books. 
They get enough of that at church. She picks out 
something entertaining, yet with a good moral. They 
are fond of Will Carleton’s poems, of Tennyson, and 
of bits of biography and travel. They were delighted 
with Bunyan’s‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ some of them 
never having heard of it before. Miss Greeley also 
teaches a Sunday school of adults. She walks to the 
Episcopal Church at Pleasantville—nearly two miles 
off—every Sunday. But she thinks nothing of four 
or five miles. If any of the neighborhood people 
are sick or in trouble, she will walk to their houses 
over the rough hills, seldom riding except in bad 
weather.” 

The evening proved dark and cloudy, but Miss 
Greeley drove over to the Mountain Institute with 
us to hear a lecture on Alaska, given by Miss Mary 
Tucker Magill. It was a half-holiday, and the boys 
had been having a spirited ball game, and the girls a 
botanical ramble with their teachers. Miss Magill 
had an attentive audience, and the pupils sat as still 
as mice in the pretty, spacious lecture-room and lis- 
tened intently, but they did not applaud. The 
speaker made good points and told a number of funny 
stories, at which they smiled and twinkled, but were 
too true to their Quaker teachings to give vent to any 
noisy demonstration. 

Educating the two sexes together is said to work 
well, and to be stimulating to the intellect of the 
pupils and conducive to refinement in manner and 
morals. The boys and girls meet at table, in the 
classes, and in the evening study room. Once every 
two weeks the young ladies give a reception in the 
handsome parlors reserved for their use, to which 
the boys are invited. This hour of social intercourse 
in which the teachers pleasantly participate instructs 
the young people in the niceties of etiquette and the 
art of conversing. Lectures and elocutionary enter- 
tainments are provided weekly ; and there seems to 
be no pains spared in the cultivation and refinement 
of the pupils, and in home care and influence. 

Everything about the new and magnificent build- 
ing gives the impression of light and cheerfulness. 
Its exterior is of brick and concrete, its interior 
throughout of Georgia pine, beautifully veined and 
polished. Its one hundred and fifty rooms are of 
ample size, well-ventilated, and exquisitely clean. 


The building is situated on an eminence commanding 
a magnificent view of the Chappaqua Valley, bounded 
by a range of mountainous hills in the distance, 
while in the rear the Chappaqua Mountain begins to 
rise almost from the very doors. Its sides, covered 
with noble growth of oak, chestnut, and cedar, afford a 
wide ranging place for the pupils. The extensive 
grounds in front are beautifully green, and dotted 
with trees, hedges, and shrubbery. 

Professor Collins, the president, is a fine type of 
the modern Friend. In matters of science and cul- 
ture he keeps abreast of the age. Simplicity is the 
rule of the school, but plainness is not carried to the 
extreme of austerity. The parlors are handsomely 
furnished, decorated with flowers and pictures. 
Music is now taught, and great attention is paid to 
gymnastic exercises and to physical culture. The 
Quaker faith, though inculcated, is not enforced, and 
several of the teachers are of the other religious be- 
liefs. But the pupils like to attend the venerable 
Quaker meeting: house, which stands just beyond the 
college grounds. This house was built in colonial 
times, and during the Revolutionary War was con- 
verted into a hospital for sick and wounded soldiers. 

It has often been said that the Mountain Institute 
was founded by Horace Greeley. This is not true. 
It was built by the Friends in order to carry out 
their distinctive ideas of education. But Mr. Greeley 
was in strong sympathy with its spirit, and when his 
family was in Europe, the year before his death, he 
wrote to his daughter Gabriella: “It is my wish, my 
dear, that you come home and graduate from our 
Quaker school at Chappaqua. If you will, you shall 
have a little pony to ride to and from the Institute.” 
So there are many links of association between 
Greeley farm and the Quaker college. 

—Mary E. Bryan. 


THE FLIGHT OF BIRDS AND INSECTS. 
Few questions in natural history are so fascinating as 


that which concerns the power and speed of flight of 
birds and insects, and none yields more startling re- 


sults. Of all British birds none is so beautiful or so 
secluded in its habits as the kingfisher. Its low ar- 
row-like flight, as it darts like a strip of azure, green, 
and gold, is familiar to every angler. He hears it far 
down stream ; it comes under the old ivied bridge, 
passes like a flash,and is gone—how quickly a cor- 
respondent has been fortunate enough to find out, or 
at least approximately. He was traveling on the 
Great Western Railway, which between Pangbourne 
and Reading runs parallel with and close to the 
Thames. As the train approached the river, a king- 
fisher started from the bank and flew along the river 
for nearly a mile. Mr. George Rooper watched it the 
whole distance, and its relative position with the 
window never varied a yard, the bird flying at ex- 
actly the same pace at which the train traveled, and 
which the observer had just previously ascertained 
to be fifty-five miles an hour. This is about half the 
speed at which the eider duck flies, as, when fairly on 
the wing, it makes upward of 120 miles an hour. 
The rapidity with which all birds of the plover kind 
fly is well known, and golden plover have been seen 
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midway between Hawaii and the mainland. An of- 
ficer in Donald Currie’s line recently brought home 
with him a specimen of the St. Helen, a wax-bill 
which he caught when on watch on the bridge of the 
Grantully Castle. At the time the nearest land was 
distant 1,000 miles, and the captive was so distressed 
that it allowed the officer to capture it. 

The power of pigeons on the wing is proverbial. 
In 1850, on the 6th of October, Sir John Ross des- 
patched a pair of young pigeons from Assistance Bay, 
a little west of Wellington Sound, and on the 13th of 
October a pigeon made its appearance at the dovecot 
in Ayrshire, Scotland, from whence Sir John had the 
two pairs he took out. The distance direct between 
the two places is 2,000 miles. An instance ison re- 
cord of a pigeon flying twenty-three miles in eleven 
minutes; and another flew from Rouen to Ghent— 
150 miles—in an hour and a half. An interesting in- 
cident of flight is that of a pigeon which in 1845 fell 
wounded and exhausted at Vauxhall Station, then 
the terminus of the Southwestern Railway. It bore 
a message to the effect that it was one of the three 
despatched to the Duke of Wellington from Ichaboe 
Island, 2,000 miles away. The message was imme- 
diately sent on to his Grace, and by him acknowl- 
edged. Ina pigeon competition some years ago the 
winning bird flew from Ventnor to Manchester— 
208 miles—at the rate of fifty-five milesan hour. The 
following is still more interesting, as it entailed a 
race between birds and insects. A pigeon fancier of 
Hamme, in Westphalia, made a wager that a dozen 
bees liberated three miles from their hive would 
reach it in better time than a dozen pigeons would 
reach their cote from the same distance. The com- 
petitors were given wing at Rhynhern, a village 
nearly a league from Hamme, and the first bee fin- 
ished a quarter of a minute in advance of the first 
pigeon ; three other bees reached the goal before the 
second pigeon; the main body of both detachments 
finished almost simultaneously an instant or two 
later. The bees, too, may be said to have been 
handicapped in the race, having been rolled in flour 
before starting, for purposes of identification. 

Birds of prey, with their scythe-like sweep of 
wing, are not less remarkable for swiftness than 
long-sustained flight. Many of the falcons at- 
tain to a hundred and fifty miles an hour; while a 
peregrine which belonged to Henry IV. of France 
escaped from Fontainebleau, and in twenty-four 
hours after was found at Malta, a distance of not less 
than 1,530 miles—a velocity of nearly sixty-seven miles 
an hour, supposing the falcon to have been unceas- 
ingly on the wing. But such birds never fiy by 
night, and allowing the day to be at the longest, its 
flight was perhaps equal to seventy-five miles an 
hour. The best speed of a railway train is only a 
little more than half the velocity of the golden eagle, 
the flight of which often attains to the rate of 140 
miles an hour. Of all birds, the condor mounts the 
highest into the atmosphere. Humboldt describes 
the flight of this bird in the Andes to be at least 20- 
000 feet above the level of the sea. Upon one occa- 
sion a falcon was observed to cut a snipe in two, with 
such strength and speed did it strike down upon its 


prey. Sparrow hawks and merlins have not un- 
frequently been known to crash through thick plate- 
glass windows in pursuit of prey or at caged birds. 
Swallows were long supposed to be the fastest birds 
that fly ; but this is by no means the case. They at- 
tain to an immense speed in their rushes, but are 
among the most fatigable of birds. There is a well- 
authenticated instance of a swallow having flown 
twenty miles in thirteen minutes. The speed of a 
swallow flying straight and swift is about ninety-two 
miles an hour ; its ordinary course sixty miles. The 
swift easily attains to 200 miles, and seems quite tire- 
less on the wing. The Hobby falcon, which is a 
summer migrant to Britain, hawks for dragon flies— 
among the swiftest of insects—which it seizes with 
the foot and devours in the air. It also kills swifts, 
larks, doves, and (in Bulgaria) more rarely, bee-birds. 

Leeuwenhoek relates an exciting chase, which he 
beheld in a menagerie about 100 feet long, between 
a swallow and a dragon fly (Morella). The insect 
flew with incredible speed and wheeled with such 
address that the swallow, notwithstanding its utmost 
efforts, completely failed to overtake and capture it. 
Chabrier states that the male of the silkworm moth 
travels upward of 100 miles a day, and it has been 
computed that the common house fly, in ordinary 
flight, makes 600 strokes per second, and advances 
twenty-five feet; but the rate of speed, if the insect 
be alarmed, may be increased six or seven fold, so 
that under certain circumstances it can outstrip the 
fleevest race-horse. Every one, when riding on a 
warm summer day, must have been struck with the 
crowd of flies which buzz about his horse’s ears, 
even when the animal is urged to its fastest pace, 
and it is no uncommon thing to see a bee or wasp 
endeavoring to get in at the window of a railway 
train in full motion. If a small insect like a fly can 
outstrip a race-horse, an insect as large as a horse 
would travel very much faster than a cannon ball. 

Of all birds the albatross has, perhaps, the most 
extended powers of flight. It has been known to 
follow a vessel for several successive days without 
once touching the water, except to pick out food, 
and even then it does not settle. In describing the 
flight of this bird from personal observation, Capt. 
Hutton writes as follows: “ The flight of the alba- 
tross is truly majestic, as with outstretched, motion- 
less wings he sails over the surface of the sea—now 
rising high in the air, now with a bold sweep and 
wings inclined at an angle with the horizon, descend- 
ing until the tip of the lower one all but touches the 
crests of the waves as he skims over them. I have 
sometimes watched narrowly one of these birds sail- 
ing and wheeling about in all directions for more 
than an hour without seeing the slightest movement 
of the wings, and have never witnessed anything to 
equal the ease and grace of this bird as he sweeps 
past, often within a few yards—every part of his 
body perfectly motionless except the head and eye, 
which turn slowly and seem to take notice of every- 
thing. ‘Tranquil its spirit seemed and floated slow. 
Even in its very motion there was rest.’ ’—St. James’ 
Gazette, (London.) 
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THE SCHOOL QUESTION. 


Tue best gift a father can bestow upon his children 
is the gift of a good education. Money given may 
be lost; and character may be lost with it. Such 
double wreck is not uncommon. Money given to an 
uneducated or ill-educated child is almost sure to be 
lost ; for the fool and his money are soon parted. 
But a good education is inalienable. No one can rob 
the possessor of his inheritance, and he cannot give 
it away. There are holes in the pocket, and wealth 
slips out; but wealth of brain is safely invested. 
Moreover, it brings, if not the other wealth, what is 
better—a competence, and a capacity to enjoy it. 
Ignorance may buy books, but cannot read them ; 
music, but cannot enjoy it ; pictures, but cannot ap- 
preciate them. The wise poor man gets more out of 
life than the rich fool. Finally, on the lowest ground 
a good education is a noble bequest. For there is al- 
ways an opportunity for brains in America, and 
America always pays a fair price for brains. Compet- 
ence in brain is sure of competence in pocket. Wise 
men are rarely rich, but they are rarely poor, and 
never paupers. The well educated do not gravitate 
to the alms-house or the penitentiary. 

The best provision a father can make for himself 
or his wife in old age is a good education given to his 
children. He who has three or four children well 
equipped in mind, strong in will, rich in love, has 
the best annuity and the best life insurance. The 
father who has sown bountifully will reap bounti- 
fully. Give, and it shall be given unto you; good 
measure, pressed down and shaken together and run- 
ning over, shall your children give unto your bosom. 
The father in his maturity is the natural support of 
the child in his youth ; the child in his maturity is 
the natural support of the father in his old age. The 
man whose savings bank is in his own children is 
the thriftiest of men. Tuition bills pay better inter- 
est on the capital invested than any other investment. 

The parent is not his child’s best teacher. Few 
parents have the time, the knowledge, the skill. Di- 
vision of labor is the law of the century ; it is the con- 
dition of progress. Tolstoi writes novels well, but he 
cobbles shoes badly. We employ a gardener for our 
flowers, a groom for our horses ; why not a teacher 
for our children? He who is Jack-at-all-trades is 
master of none; and the well-educated child is edu- 
cated by a master, not by a Jack. Even the profes- 
sional teacher does well to intrust his children to some 
other teacher, asa professional physician his children, 
when sick, to another physician. The father and mo- 
ther ought to know what their children are study- 
ing ; ought to share their intellectual life with them ; 
but ought not to attempt to furnish it. Your child 
will get education from you unconsciously ; send him 
to some one else for his purposeful studies. John 
Stuart Mill would have been a broader man if he had 
been educated away from home. Home is not a 
good place for study ; interruptions come too easily. 
Even the minister and the writer find it difficult to 
study systematically at home. It is too much to ex- 
pect systematic study of a child. 

Boarding-school or day-school? A categorical re- 
ply is impossible. It depends—on the child, the 


home, the school. The best boarding-school is bet- 
ter than the best day-school; a poor boarding-school 
is worse than a poor day-school. In the boarding- 
school the influence is more continuous, more per- 
sistent, more effective ; if it is good it is better, if bad 
it is worse. All homes are not ideal homes; and 
even from very good homes it may be well for a boy 
to be separated for a while. Many a child first learns 
to love his home when he is away from home. The 
mother misses her child, sadly misses him ; but that 
is not to weigh in the balance. The mother’s enjoy- 
ment counts for nothing against the child’s welfare. 
Speaking generally, it is wise for every boy to spend 
at least two or three years away from home ina 
boarding-school before he enters on life, whether in 
college or in business. Are there not dangers in 
boarding-school? There are. That is one of the ad- 
vantages. For our boys must learn to meet dangers, 
and it is better to meet them at first, under guidance 
and supervision, than to be kept from them in youth 
and to be surprised by them in early manhood. 

Three other things remain to be said, with em- 
phasis, but without elaboration. 

The best school is the cheapest school; we cannot 
afford to stint in providing for our children’s educa- 
tion. 

The school that builds the best character is the 
school that gives the best education. For education 
is character-building. 

No school gives a good education unless it is per- 
vaded by a spirit of deep, earnest, and practical re- 
ligion. 

This is the season when parents are selecting the 
school for their children. We hope that these sug- 
gestions—the product both of observation and expe- 
rience—may serve such parents a useful purpose in 
their selection.—Christian Union. 


WOMEN AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


Ir is not necessary, to-day, that anything should be 
said in advucacy of the higher intellectual education 


of women. For the question of woman’s collegiate 
and university education is practically settled, and 
we may expect, in the next quarter of a century, to 
witness almost as great unwisdom in movements for 
the higher education of women, as has been mani- 
fest in the past in ignoring the subject altogether. 
The tendency of the time is to multiply women’s 
colleges, while the present collegiate institutions of 
the country can be made available for all purposes, 
for some time to come. And if the funds expended 
in founding new colleges for women, which start 
only partially equipped for their work, were used for 
the endowment of institutions already in existence, 
the opportunities for woman’s higher education 
would be immensely enhanced in value. 

But there is one branch of higher education in 
whicb American women have little instruction, and, 


“consequently, little interest. They are taught little 


concerning their own country—what are its immense 
resources, what its marvelous history, wherein its 
government and civilization differ from those of Eu- 
ropean nations, what are the perils of the Republic, 
and what the great issues pending at the time. In- 
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deed, there are many men and women who consider 
this ignorance creditable, and I have heard women 
boast of it, as if it glorified, rather than stultified 
them. Their reading of newspapers is mainly con- 
fined to those journals which treat of fashion, dress, 
household affairs, and polite society almost exclu- 
sively. 

It is otherwise in England. The intelligent wo- 
men of the middle class of England—the class with 
which Americans are chiefly brought in contact— 
take a very lively interest in politics, know what are 
the public questions of the day, and are accurately in- 
formed concerningthem. They are ready with a de- 
fence of Gladstone’s course in dealing with the Irish 
question, or, if they think it defective; they will tell 
you where and why. Since church and State are one 
in England, they are versed in theaffairs of the Eng- 
lish Church, even when they are non-comformists. 
They are familiar with colonial affairs, and have an 
opinion of their own concerning the wisdom or un- 
wisdom, justice or injustice, of English management 
in India. Andall the while they are never unwo- 
manly, and one is held entranced by the charm of 
their intelligent speech. 

A young Brahmin, visiting England, expressed 
his astonishment at her advanced legislation. “ Why 
is it,” he inquired of his companion, an enlightened 
Englishman, “that India has stood still these last eight 
or ten centuries, while England has made such 
astounding progress in the arts and sciences, and in 
good government?” His companion gave him a ré- 
sumé of the underlying causes of modern civilization, 
and concluded as follows: “ In addition your women 
are children even to old age, and do not stimulate 
men, but hold them back. But the women of the 
Occident are learning to keep step with men in scien- 
tific pursuits, a knowledge of art, and a study of so- 
cial problems. And this isa stimulant to men to go 
farther.” If the partial education of women has 
been productive of such good results, what may not 
be anticipated when women share with men every 
incentive to noble achievement, every opportunity 
for growth, with the right to debate and act with 
them on the great matters that have a bearing on 
the future of the nation ?—Mary A. Livermore, in Un- 
ion Signal. 

A MEETING HOUSE IN WALES. 

Two centuries ago the religious teachings of William 

Penn reached the inhabitants of these secluded glens, 
were examined, believed, and accepted by a sufficient 
number to form a society and to build a meeting 

house. Witnessing for truth and righteousness and 

growing in numbers aroused the persecuting spirit of 
the clergy of the Established Church, who secured 
the aid of civil magistracy to suppress the pestilent 
heresy and godly example of these true and faitbful 
disciples of Christ, a thorn in their flesh, and a swift 
witness against the prevailing vices and ungodliness 
of the times, which they made no special and effec- 
tual effort to discourage or suppress. Suffering from 
persecution, many of these Quaker families emi- 
grated to Pennsylvania and settled near Philadelphia. 

In an old and interesting book, “ A Collection of 


Memorials Concerning the People Called Quakers,” 
printed in Philadelphia originally, but reprinted in 
London, 1788, loaned by a friend, I find many facts 
illustrating the principles, character, and sufferings of 
those good people who lived in the vicinity of this 
town; and by a personal visit to their old meeting- 
house and cemetery my interest has been deepened. 
Following an up-hill and winding road three miles 
we reached, on the mountains, a farm house called 
“Tyddyn-y-Gareg” (rock farm), an old, antiquated, 
dilapidated building, where two hundred years ago a 
Quaker family lived, and near which is the old 
Quaker grave-yard, surrounded by a stone wall five 
feet high. The graves are unmarked, but there are 
several headstones of recent date, with Welsh in- 
scriptions. The last Quaker burial was some fifty 
years ago. The meeting house, 30x25 feet, of rough 
stone, gray with age, is a little distance from the 
grave-yard. It is now called “ Tabor,” and is used as 
a house of worship by the Congregationalists. 

Between this sacred spot and the town is a hill 
farm called “ Bryn Mawr” (great hill), where an an- 
cient and esteemed Quaker named Rowland Ellis 
lived. He was born in 1650, and “ convinced of the 
truth ” in 1672, united with the Quaker Society, and 
on account of his testimony suffered five years of im- 
prisonment. In 1680 this true disciple of William 
Penn, because he would not violate his conscience by 
taking the oath of allegiance, was arrested. The 
judges before whom he appeared and stoutly refused 
condemned him to suffer a long imprisonment, and 
said: *“ That in case the Quakers refused the second 
time to take the oath, they should be proceeded 
against as traitors, the men hanged and quartered, 
and the women burned. 

Rowland Ellis, released from prison in 1686, went to 
Pennsylvania, bought land a few miles out of Phila- 
delphia, and came back for his family. He called his 
new home after the farm on which he had lived in 
Wales, “ Bryn Mawr,” which is now the name of a 
station, with beautiful surroundings, a few miles out 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad. Rowland Ellis was a 
minister, distinguished for his piety and service, an 
able advocate for civil and religious liberty, the doc- 
trines and discipline of society, and the best inter- 
ests of humanity. He died at the house of his son- 
in-law, John Evans, in 1729, was buried at the Ply- 
mouth burying grounds, and of whom it is said, “ He 
rests, enjoying the reward of the righteous, and his 
works follow him.”—Dolgelly ( Wales) Letter in Cincin- 
nati Commercial- Gazette. 


WE see but half the causes of our deeds, 

Seeking them wholly in the outer life, 

And heedless of the encircling spirit-world, 

Which, though unseen, is felt, and sows in us 

All germs of pure and world-wide purposes. 

From one stage of our being to the next 

We pass unconscious o’er a slender bridge, 

The momentary work of unseen hands, 

Which crumbles down behind us; looking back, 

We see the other shore, the gulf between, 

And, marvelling how we won to where we stand, 

Content ourselves to call the builder Chance. 
—Selected. 
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LITTLE VICTIMS. 


In a recent issue of the Home-Maker, Dr. Mary Taylor 
Bissell, in an article entitled “Physical Culture At 
Home,” urges the humanity of every house contain- 
ing chairs and tables adjusted to the children’s height. 
She says: “It is a not uncommon sight to see a child 
at home or in school painfully adjusting his body to 
the shape of chairs intended for adults, with his feet 
twisted in the front rounds of the chair for support, 
and his hips and spine so little supported by the seat 
and back of the chair as to recall the old whimsicality 
that Americans have found a use for the small of the 
back, for they sit on it. Such arrangements are little 
less than barbaric, for they cause a species of torture 
no less real than the Chinese shoe, and quite as far- 
reaching in its effects, for in no case can rest or com- 
fort for tired muscles be gotten from these ill-adjusted 
supports.” 

Dr. Bissell suggests that, while chairs and tables 
cannot be arranged to suit the varying heights of 
each individual in the family, by a wise adjustment 
of hassocks for the feet and cushions for chairs, each 
member can at least be healthfully seated, and forced 
to endure the least physical discomfort and friction. 
Every adult arranges, so far as he can, to study or 
read in positions that make him least conscious of 
the body. Witness the patented chairs, adjustable 
to every conceivable position, book-rests, lamps that 
not only soften the light but can be adjusted to every 
changing position of the adjustable chair. Yet a 
child is expected in most families to become the ad- 
justable material. Not being patented against injury, 
he may spend the greater portion of his after-life in 
trying to regain an erect figure, even shoulders, and 
adjustable glasses ; and, besides, is forced to endure 
physical limitations that hamper and control his best 
efforts. 


CIVILIZED BUFFALOES. 


Perer Ronan, Indian agent at Flathead Agency, 
Montana, in his report for 1888, wrote : 

“In 1878, one year after I took charge of the Flat- 
head Reservation, believing that from the manner 
in which buffaloes were being slaughtered by the 
white hunters for their hides, and by travelers and 
would-be sportsmen, who shot the animals down and 
left their carcasses to taint the atmosphere where 
they fell, there would soon be none left, I conceived 
the idea that this noble beast, which is now almost 
extinct on the American plains, might be saved from 
total annihilation by getting some buffaloes on an 
Indian reservation, where they could be bred, 
herded, and cared for by the Indians. There were 
no buffalo west of the Rocky Mountains, and the 
nearest herd was on the eastern plains in the vicinity 
of Fort Shaw, in the Territory of Montana. At my 
suggestion, Indians undertook and succeeded in 
driving two young buffalo cows and a bull from a 
-wild herd near Fort Shaw, through Cadotte’s Pass, 
and across the main divide of the Rocky Mountain 
range into the Flathead reservation, on the Pacific 
slope. The buffaloes have increased from three to 
twenty-seven head. Besides, several males were 





slaughtered by the Indians for their feasts. The 
buffaloes are now owned by two individual half- 
breed cattle owners of this reservation. Tempting 
offers have been made to them to sell the herd, but 
I advise a continuation of ownership. It seems to 
me that the Government should take steps to secure 
these buffaloes, which are among the last remnants 
of the millions that roamed the great American plains 
in former days. They could be herded, cared for, 
and the number increased in proportion to that of 
similar herds of stock cattle.” 


LITTLE THINGS IN LIFE. 

LirrLe words, not eloquent speeches nor sermons; 
little deeds, not miracles nor battles; nor one great 
act nor mighty martyrdom make up the true Chris- 
tian life. The little constant sunbeam, not the light- 
ning; the waters of Siloam, “ that go softly ” on their 
meek mission of refreshment, not “the waters of 
rivers, great and mighty, rushing down in torrent 
noise and force, are the true symbols of a holy 
life.” 

The avoidance of little evils, little sins, little in- 
consistencies, little weaknesses, little follies, little in- 
discretions and imprudences, little foibles, little acts 
of indolence, or indecision, or slovenliness, or co- 
wardice, little equivocations or aberrations from high 
integrity, little bits of worldliness and gayety, little 
indifferences to the feelings or wishes of others, lit- 
tle outbreaks of temper and crossness, or selfishness, 
or vanity; the avoidance of such little things as 
these go far to make up at least the negative beauty 
of life. 

And then attention to the little duties of the day 
and hour in public transactions, to private dealings, 
or family arrangements, the little words and tones, 
little benevolences or forbearance’, or tendernesses, 
little self-denials, self-restraints, and thoughtfulness, 
little plans of quiet kindness and thoughtful consid- 
eration for others ; punctuality, and method, and 
true aim in the ordering of each day—these are the 
active developments of holy life, the rich and divine 
mosaics of which it is composed. 

What makes yon green hill so beautiful? Not the 
outstanding peak or stately elm, but the bright sward 
which clothes its slopes, composed of inrumerable 
blades of grass. It is of small things that a great 
life is made up.—Christian Union. 


RELIGION OF THE INDIANS. 


Writine of “ Plymouth Woods” in the New England 
Magazine for Ninth Month, Marston Watson says: 
“TI do not think that most are aware how relig- 
ious the Indians were. One of the first things the 
Pilgrims found in their explorations on Cape Cod, 
before they arrived at their final destination, was an 
enclosed cemetery. ‘A great burying place,’ says 
Winklow in his journal,‘ one part whereof was en- 
compassed with a large palisado, like a church-yard, 
with young spires four or five yards high, set as close 
one by another as they could, two or three foot in 
the ground. Within it was full of graves, some 
bigger and some less, some were also paled about, 
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others had like an Indian house made over them. 
Without the palisado were graves also, but not so 
costly.’ These last were doubtless the graves of the 
common people, while the others were monuments 
of distinguished men. At one place they found a 


woman sitting in tears on the grave of a departed 
friend or relative, lamenting her Joss. At the death 
of one of the family, the survivors put on mourning 
by blacking their faces and hands.” 


He doeth ith whe Joveth much ; and he also 
doeth much who doeth well. —Thomas a Kempis. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—The Prohibition State Convention of New York, 
which met at Syracuse last week, nominated a State tick- 
et, headed by Jesse H. Griffen, of Westchester county, for 
Secretary of State. 

—The “ Congress ’’ of the Association for the Advance- 
ment of Women, of which Julia Ward Howe is President, 
is to be held this year at Denver, Colorado, on the 8th, 
9th, and 10th of next month. 

—The demand for woman suffrage now accompanies the 
movement for Prohibition very closely. The Prohibition 
Conventions of Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and Nebras- 
ka have recently declared in favor of it. 


—A dispatch from Johustown, Pa., says: A new busi- 
ness directory of Johnstown and surrounding boroughs 
contains the names of over five hundred business and pro- 
fessional men. It also shows that there are now thirty- 
six grocery stores and fifty-one saloons open in the place. 
A complete list of the dead in Cambria Borough has been 
made by mail carrier Bridges, and he finds that there were 
324 people drowned in the flood. This district was below 
the stone bridge, and the full force of the water did not 
catch it. It is the only absolutely correct list of any part 
of the flooded district yet published. 

—The following advertisement appeared in a recent 
number of the London Tablet. “ To Parents—Unraly girls 
and boys of any age visited and punished at their homes by 
a thorough disciplinarian accustomed to administer cor- 
poral punishment. All bad habits cured by one or two at- 
tendances. Fee, five shillings for two visits. Address 
‘ Birch.’ ” 

—The Kansas Equal Suffrage Association will hold its 
annual meeting at Wichita on the first three days of next 
(10th) month. 


—Miss Ferguson, a graduate of Mt. Holyoke Seminary, 
(Mass.) went to Wellington, in the Western Province of 
Cape Colony, (Africa), fifteen years ago, to found a school 
for girls. The result of her work is Huguenot Seminary, 
with a corps of nineteen teachers, mostly Americans, with 
225 pupils in attendance, mostly of Dutch parentage, with 
large buildings and grounds, an observatory and telescope, 


and excellent appliances in all the departments.— Woman's 
Journal. 


—A Mutual Benefit Exchange for Woman’s Work has 
been established at 134 West 23d street, New York, which 
differs in some respects from other exchanges. The most 
important improvement is that no entrance fee is charged. 
Articles are received only from women who are self-sup- 
porting, the main object being to aid working women. 
Contributors put their own prices upon articles, which are 
returned to the owner if not sold within three months 
after consignment. Only a reasonable percentage is de- 
ducted. Besides articles of ornament, decoration, and util- 
ity, home-made delicacies of all kinds are received and 
lunch is served daily. 


—Rebecca Harding | Davis, in the Independent of Eighth 
month 15, warns country girls against joining the ranks of 
poorly paid shop-girlsin cities. The supply of saleswomen 
is far beyond the demand. In the second and lower 
grade shops, which make up a large majority of the whole, 
girls are paid but $2.50, $3, or $4 per week for a service of 
fifteen hours daily. This low rate of wages is caused by 
the host of girls, daughters of laborers and mechanics in 
town, who board at home, and who can thereby clothe 
themselves for their wages. Girls from the country, who 
crowd into the city every spring and fall, with applications 
for places as saleswomen and cash girls, find it impossible 
to pay board and clothe themselves on their wages. 

—The value of good roads can be better appreciated by 
those who digest the following notes of Prof. J. W. Jenks, 
in his“ Road Legislation for the American State” on con- 
ditions in Illinois. It is there found that a full load can be 
carried on the State roads only three months during the 
year, two-thirds of a load three months, and half a load 
six months. Good dirtroads there would reduce the cost 
of hauling one-half and good permanent roads of macadam, 
three-fourths. The defective highways the State now 
possesses cost it an extra $15,346,230 for hauling, and de- 
preciate the value of its farms $160,000,000. In other 
words, if it bad a good system of roads, the farmers would 
be benefitted $160,000,000 in the value on their farms, and 
save $15,300,000 annually in hauling—a good interest on 
$255,000,000.— Engineering News. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE establishment of the Presbyterian Academy near 
Hartsville, (Backs County, Pa.), called afterward “ Log 
College,” was celebrated on the 5th instant, near the place 
where the building stood. Among those present was Presi- 
dent Harrison, who returned to Washington next day. 

Ir was decided at a Cabinet meeting on the 7th in- 
stant not to call an extra session of Congress. 


THE Brooke Iron Company, at Birdsdoro, Pa., has ad- 
vanced the wages of its puddlers from $3.25 to $3.50 per 
ton. It is estimated that in the Schuylkill valley within 
the past two weeks 1,000 puddlers have had their wages 
increased, the advance affecting 5,000 men employed iu 
other departments. 

A TERRIBLE disaster occurred at Antwerp, Belgium, on 
the 6th and 7th insts. An explosion first happened in a 
dynamite cartridge factory, and this was followed bya 
terrific fire, in which further explosions constantly oc- 
curred, and two great storehouses of petroleum were de- 
stroyed. Eighty thousand barrels of oil were burning at 
one time. The loss of life is estimated at 200, most of 
them work-people, (including many girls), employed in 
the cartridge factory. 

THE great strike of the dock laborers on the Thames 
has not yet been entirely settled at this writing but many 
employers have conceded the demands of the men. Their 
principal demand is for the payment of six-pence an hour, 
(about 12 cents), the old rate being five-pence. In New 
York the rate is 30 cents an hour. 


NOTICES. 


*,* The sub-committee for Concord Quarterly Meeting 
of the Yearly Meeting’s committee to visit the branch 
meetings, expect to attend : 

Darby Meeting, First-day the 22nd, at 10 a. m. 

An appointed — at Providence, near Media, on 
the same day at 3 p 

Darby Monthly’ Meeting, Second-day 23rd, at 10 a. m. 

Chester Monthly Meeting, Third-day 24th, at 10 a. m. 





Goshen Monthly Meeting, Fourth-day 25th, at 10 a. m. 

Concord Monthly Meeting, Fifth-day 26th, at 10 a. m. 

Wilmington Monthly Meeting, Sixth-day 27th, at 10 
a.m. 

Birmingham Monthly Meeting, Seventh-day 28th, at 
10 a. m. at West Chester. 


*,.* A stated meeting of the Philadelphia First-day 
School Union will be held on Sixth-day evening, Ninth 
month 13th, 1889, at eight o’clock, in Friends’ Meeting- 
House at 15th and Race streets. Friends interested in 
First-day School work are especially desired to be present. 

Davip L. LUKENs, } Clerk 
SaRAH M. Hotcoms, J “’°'**: 


*.* The Burlington First-day School Union will meet 
at Mansfield, Seventh-day, Ninth Month 14, at 10.30 a. m. 
All interested friends are welcome. 

Carriages will meet the morning train at Columbus, 

Wa. WALTON, Clerk 
SALLIE T. Biackx, { ““°T*5- 


*,* Acknowledgments. The Friends’ Book Association 
acknowledges receipt of the following additional contribu- 
tions to the Children’s Country Week — : 

° " . ° ° 10.00 
Previously acknowledged, 136.00 
Amount, . 


Ninth month 9, 1889. 


> . $146.00 
JoHN CoMLY, Sup’t. 


*,.* Quarterly Meetings in Ninth month will occur as 
follows: j 
16. Illinois Yearly Meeting. 
28. Scipio, Scipio, N. Y. 
30. Indiana Yearly Meeting, Richmond, Ind. 
Canada H. Y. M., Yonge street, Ont. 


*,* Circular Meetings in Ninth month as follows: 
22. Warrington, Pa. 


*,* Memorial Meetings—The Friends of West Grove 
meeting, at West Grove, Penna., propose to hold a meet- 
in memory of our lately deceased friend Sarah Hunt, and 
hereby extend an invitation to any of her friends who 
feel an interest, and have a concern, to participate by at- 
tending or by writing. 
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Impressive and interesting incidents connected with 
her public, religious service in times past, as well as pleas- 
ant memories of her later life, will be welcomed. 

The meeting to be held in West Grove meeting-house 
on First-day, 9th. Mo. 22nd, 1889, at 2 o’clock p. m. Com- 
munications to be addressed to Sarah Ann Conard, West 
Grove Chester Co., Pa. 

DAVID FERRIS, Wa. HuGHEs, 
SARAH ANN CONARD. PENNOCK SPENCER. 


*,* The Salem First-day School will be held at Salem 
on Seventh-day Ninth Mo. 14th, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

We will be pleased to have members of other Unions 
meet with us. 


| Com. 


RICHMAN COLES, 


¥ 
LOUELLA WADDINGTON, } Clerk. 


*,* The Joint Committee on Temperance and Intoxi- 
cating Beverages of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of 
Friends, will meet at Race street meeting-house, Philadel- 
phia, on Seventh-day, Ninth month 21st, 1889, at 1 p. m. 

James H. ATKINSON, } Clerks 
ANNIE C. DORLAND, 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 

*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform us of 
the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 


article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extra 
numbers printed. 


*,* WE particularly ask that when money is forwarded torenew 
subscriptions, care be taken to give us the name of the person to 
whom the paper is now being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the 
name of another member of the same family is given, in which 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we suppose it to be 
a new subscription, and send two papers. 

Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and this will also 
to help @void mistakes. 


*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth 
day and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 








‘POYAL 


BaKINO 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength, and 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
Royal Bakine PowDEk Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. 


Association of Friends to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


Howakp M. JENKINS, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
Sarau J. AsH, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 

Lypra A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila 
Henry M. Larne, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 


EXECUTIVE CoMMITTEE—Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa.; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia; George L. 
Maris, West Chester, l’a.; Mary Ann Fulton, Wilmington, 
Del.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia; Alfred Paschal] 
Doylestown, Pa.; Estelle Hall, Swarthmore, Pa. ; Clement 
M. Biddle, 815 Arch street, Phila. 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds. 
These are sent to the support of two schools for colored 
youth in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- 
dustrial School, at Aikin, and the Mt. Pleasant School, 
near Charleston, in charge of Abby D. Munro. 
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JARVIS- CONKLIN MORTGAGE | 
TRUST COMPANY, 


Capital Paid In, . . . $1,500,000. 


Six per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages on Farm 
and City properties. 

Six per cent. Debenture Bonds interest payable 
half yearly. 

Five per cent. Saving bonds in small or large 
amounts running six, twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four 
months. 

These Bonds are issued under the supervision of 
the Bank examiners of the state of New York, with 
whom we have deposited 1-10th of our Capital in Gov- 
ernment Bonds. 

We issue instalment Saving Bonds, secured by 
real estate security, running 10, 15, and 20 years. 
Send for Pamphlet. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS : 
Wa. HACKER, 
JOHN M. SHRIGLEY, 
8. ROBINSON COALE, 
CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, 
R. W. CLay, 
Wu. P. BEMENT, 
JAMES SCHLEICHER, 
E. H. AUSTIN, Manager. R. L, AUSTIN. 


518 Walnut Street, , Philadelphia. 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY, 


CORSICANA, TEXAS. 
Established 1872. Incorporated 1884. 


Cavital Stock, $300,000. Surplus, 867,297.32. 


September 1, 1888). 


ER CENT. MORTGAGE DEBENTURE BONDS. 
Atlantic Trust Co., Trustees, New York. 


7 PER CENT. GUARANTEED FaRM MORTGAGES 


7? 


All secured by first liens on improved farms of the famous 
Black Waxy Lands of Northeastern Texas, where the mild cli- 
mate and fertile soil permit the growing of cotton as well us all 
the cereals of the “Vestern States, making it one of the most de- 
sirable Loaning fields of the West 

The TEXAS LOAN AGENCY guarantees the Prompt Pay- 
ment of the Principal and Interest of all its securities, payable at 
the National Park Bank. New York. 

The business of the Company has always been conducted by 


abl, experienced, and prudent men, as is proven by the fact that | 


the capital stock is now selling for $i75—par value $100. A care- 


ful investigation will satisfy the most conservative that these are | 


desirable investments for private means, or the funds of schools, 
colleges, or banking institutions. 


CONARD & FORSYTHE, General Agents, 
412 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA’DA. 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
ment. ja When our readers answer an advertiser, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
Heoment in this paper.“@a 
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‘AMILTON LOAN & TRUST 


COMPANY, OF NEW YORK CITY. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, MANAGER. 
332 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA. 
G, 6 1-2, and 7 per cent. Western Farm 
and City Mortgages. 
Payable at Brown Bros. & Co., N. Y, and Phila. 
DIRECTORS. 


WM. C. BROWNING, 
Browning, King & Co., N.Y. 
THOMAS SCATTERGOOD, 
Jno. M ee eS. Phila. 
CHAS. WHEELER, 
Meckintoah Green & Co., ms Be 
JOHN M. THAYER, 
Governor of Nebraska. 


MOSES E. WORTHEN, 
Manhattan Print Works, N. Y. 
PETER REID, 
Dundee Dye W’ks, Passaic, N.J. 
JOHN N. BEACH 

Tefft, Weller & Co., mae 
W. F. R. MILLS, 

Ke earney, Neb. 

WM. P. ALDRICH, GEO. L. WHITMAN, 
Empire Print Works, N. Y. | Whitman & Phelps, N. Y. 


We have General . oe. for Fury of Securities of DES 
MOINES LOAN ; also offer Debentures, 
omnes | and Cuny Bonds 


AQUILAJ. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Ninth Street. 


Best quality C:O AL at a reasonable price. Now is the time 


to purchase a Supply 


BENJ. H. SMITH, 


LOANS AND INVESTMENTS, 
ROOM 406 GIRARD BUILDING, 
BROAD AND CHESTNUT STS., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Offers for sale Denver, Colo. first mortgage loans bearing 7 and 8 
per cent. interest, net. Interest notes paid at maturity at our office, 
or at the office of THE GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY 
AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. These loans 
are negotiated by Charles Hallowell & Co., Investment Bankers 
of Denver and are secured on improved city real estate only with 
the same margin of value as the 4 and 5 per cent mortgages here. 


| Taxes paid, insurance kept in force, and principal collected with- 


out charge. 
A knowledge of real estate values acquired by ten years resi- 
dence in Denver enables us to give all desired information to ap- 


quitabie 


Sa MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


S. E. Cor. Fourth and Chestnut Streets. 
ASSETS, $7,803,722.02 
SURPLUS anp UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 264,817.65 

SIX PER CENT DEBENTURES, 


Secured by first Mortgages held in trust by The American Loan 
and Trust Somocny of New York, and further secured by the 
entire capital and assets of the Equitable M Company. 
Amounts $200, $300, $500, $1,000, $5,000, and $10, 


SIX PER CENT. GUARANTEED FARM 
MORTGAGES. 

FIVE AND SIX PER CENT. SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES, 


RUNNING FROM THREE MONTHS TO TWO YEARS. 


Interest coupons payable semi-annually at our offices or througt. 
any Bank. Also 
MUNICIPAL BONDS AND OTHER FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES FOR SALE. 








